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LOVE, and have some cause to love, the earth; 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore good : 

She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 

She is my tender nurse; she gives me food: 
But what's a creature, Lord, compar’d with Thee ? 
Or what’s my mother, or my nurse to me? 


I love the air, ber dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 
Her shrill-mouth’d choir sustain me with their flesh ; 
And with their Polypbonian notes delight me: 
But what's the air, or all the sweets, that she 
Can bess my soul withal, compar’d to thee? 


f love the sea; she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor ; she provides me store : 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore: 
But, Lord of oceans, when compar’d with thee, 
What is the ocean, or ber wealth, to me? 


To Heaven's high city I direct my journey, 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 

Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 

Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky: 
But what is Heav'n, great God, compar’d to thee ? 
Without thy presence, Heav'n’s no Heav'n to me. 


Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 
Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence, air’s a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, Heav'n itself’s no pleasure ; 
If not possess'd, if not enjoy’d in thee, 
as What's earth, or sea, or air, or Heaven, to me? 
| 
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The Business Outlook 


Owing to the fact that it is between sea- 
sons, the condition of general trade still re- 
veals several irregularities. Nevertheless, 
a more cheerful feeling is perceptible in 
nearly all directions, and the booking of fall 
orders, particularly dry goods, clothing and 
hardware, becoming more satisfactory. 
Likewise, there are heavy engagements in 
iron and steel products, although these are 
made at a low level of prices. Bank clearings 
are still showing decreases from a year ago» 
but this is due more to the phenomenal dull- 
ness in Wall and State Streets rather than 
to any decline in general merchandise move- 
ments. The satisfactory condition of general 
business is shown by railway earnings, which 
are being maintained at a high rate and in 
many cases show exceptionally favorable re- 
turns as compared with July of last year. 

The price situation is also steadier and the 
advance in Wheat is among the really encour- 
aging features, it being based largely on the 
improved inquiry for export. Wool is also 
firmer and in better demand by manufactur- 
ers, and cotton goods are showing some slight 
increase in strength in sympathy with the 
raw material. Steel bars are higher, and an 
advance of $4 per ton is announced by West- 
ern manufacturers, who have sold their out- 
put up to the close of the year. 

Lumber in better demand and prices 
have an upward tendency. An active build- 
ing season is anticipated this fall. The fall 
trade in shoes in the Boston market is below 
what it was a year ago. 

Bank clearings for last week 
$1,271,452,876, the smallest weekly 
ported since November, 1808, four 
smaller 


Is 


is 


total 
per 


aggregated | 
re- | 
cent. | 
than the previous week and sixteen | 


per cent. less than the corresponding week a | 


year ago. 

As regards the stock markets both here and 
in Wall Street, there is little to be said. 
dullness which reigns in both markets 
extraordinary, the daily transactions being 
less than at any time for over ten years. 
In spite of this extreme apathy in speculative 
circles the general tone of the market is very 
firm, and Wall Street men are éxpecting a 
much higher market with the reappearance 
of active business on the Exchange. Our 
copper stocks are neglected, but very steady. 


Biographical 


REV. MATTHEW J. TOTTEN 

Rey. M. J. Totten, generally known as Father 
Totten, died at Mayville, N 
ty-eight years, two months. 
active ministry about a year ago, after a severe ill- 
ness from which he never fully recovered, having 


The | 
is | 


. D., July 31, aged seven- | 
He retired from the | 


been in the work fifty-six years —thirty-yine in Eng- | 


land, eight in Canada and nine 
He was an earnest, faithful preacher and especially 
successful in leading men to live a better life. He 
held pastorates at Harwood and Rose 
after his retirement did some general work. 
brought to him no terrors. 
for his funeral, Rey. 1: 5, 6, and arranged every de- 
tail of the funeral and burial, Supt. E. 
conducted the services. 


Death 


So at least thinks Senator Beveridge, for he 
writes thus in the Saturday Evening Post: 

I carry the Bible with me as a matter 
of literary relaxation. The tellers of the 
Bible stories tell the stories and stop. 
‘*He builded him a city’—‘‘He smote 
the Philistines’’—‘‘He took her to his 
mother’s tent’’—you are not wearied to 
death by the details. Go into any audi- 
ence addressed by a public speaker, and 
you will perceive that his hearers’ inter- 
est depends on whether he is getting to 
the point. “Well, why doesn’t he get to 
the point?” is the common expression in 
public assemblages. The Bible “gets to 
the point.” And it has something for 
everybody. If you are a politician, or 
even a statesman, no matter how shrewd 


in North Dakota. | 


| 


Valley and | 


He selected as the text | 


H. Stickney | 
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you are, you can read with profit several 
times a year the career of David, the 
cleverest politician and one of the great- 
est statesmen who ever lived. If you are 
a business man, the Proverbs of Solomon 
will tone you up like mountain air. If 
you are a woman, read Ruth. A man of 
practical life, a great man, but purely a 
man of the world, once said to me: ‘If I 
could enact one statute for all the young 
women of America, it would be that each 
of them should read the book of Ruth 
once a month.” 


Meetings oil Events to Come 





Northfield General Conference, Aug, 2-19 
National Prison Association, Cleveland, O., Se pt, 22-26 
A. B.C. F. M., St. Louis, Oct. io 13 
A. M. A. optmene ld, Mass., Oct. 23-25 
W. H. M. A., Boston, Oct. 31 

W. B. M., Biston Nov. 7,8 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


New Hampshire, Concord, Sept. 18-20 
Maine, Augusta, Sept. 25-27 
Connecticut, Meriden, Nov. 20,21 
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STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 











Massachusetts, Pittstiel<d, Oct. 2-4 
Maine, Dexter, Oct. 16,17 
New Hampshire, Nov. 14,15 
STATE Y. M. ©. A. CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Oct. 25, 26 
The charge for marriage notice 8 is is twenty: fire cents. 
BURKS—WILLISTON—In_ Barrington. R.1., Aug. 9, 
by Rev. M. L. Williston, father of the bride, Jesse D. 
Burks of San Diexo, Cal., and Frances G. Williston. 
The chédege for. notices of ‘deaths is twenty- five cents. Euch 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


BU TRICK— In Ham ton, N. H., at North  Reac h, July 

30, very suddenly, Mary E. Butrick of Haverhill, Mass. 
* And she was not for God took her.” 

FOLGER —In Concord, N. H., Aug. 4, Delia M., 
Allen Folger, aged 69 yrs., 5 mos., 5 dys. 

RICHARDSON—In Gilead, Me., Aug. 4, Eunice F., 
widow of Rev. Henry Richardson, and daughter of the 
tate Rev. David Thurston, aged 87 yrs. 

VARLEY—In Bethel, Me., Aug. 3, Florence, 
Rev. Arthur Varley, aged 25 yrs. 


wife of 


wife of 
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you are interested. 





Write for particulars. 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, none OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 











Progressive Business Men 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 
for the protection of business credit and Co-partner- 
issued by 


Policies of this kind are 


rudential 


and will be freely explained if 
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This includes 
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GAZE’S TOURS. 


—56th Year— 


A series of attractive and com- 
prehensive tours through Eu- 
rope, and inc sading the Worid’s 
Fair, wili leave during Spring ; 
and Summer months at fre- 
quent intervals. All Expenses, 
$25 to " ees free. 
Also Laspendemt Tickets, Ho- 
tel Coupons, 8.8. Tickets. All 
Lines. 
W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 

201 Washington Street, Boston. 


EXPOSITION 


eo 
PASSION PLAY 

ALL EXPENSES 
$225 to $800. 








sere 3956. 





‘THE CANADIAN SUMMER > 
The Bible “Gets to the Point ” | 


| Furnishes authoritative information concern- 


RESORT ASSOCIATION 


ing any and all of the Canadian Resorts— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Ontario, ete. State section 
you desire to visit, the number desiring ac- 
commodation, and the price you wish to pay. 
Send 5two-cent stamps for postage. 

a0 Shillaber Bldg., ¢ 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Paris THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 


AND Pen os eee and fall par- 
1 tours to all parts of 
PASSION 5 the “ior. vtinde vendent steamer and 


| 


railway vecial inducements | 
PLAY § to clu saa. societies. llustrated 
itineraries free 


CRAWFORD «& VESTS, 
608-610 ta tol Building, Boston 3 220 peaotey. ded 
York City; 1011 Chestnut 8! Philadelphia; 6 
quette Dullaing. Chicago. 


DEFAULTED MORTCACES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, 


Not A DOLLAR LosT 


by investors taking loans through us during the 17 
years in which we have been making FIRST 
MORTGAGE WANS on lands in the Hard 
Wheat belt of North Dakota and. Minnesota. We per- 
sonally examine every tract of land offered as security. 
Write for references and particulars. 


VE. J. LANDER & C0, °%rstavismen ssa)” 
% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal applications, list of refer- 

ences and map showing location of lands. Over 
200,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
vans on my books. 


WILLIAM T SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
ses Cc entury Building, Minneapolis, Mins. 


SECURITI ES 


or other Bonds and 


MASS. 


DEFAULTED 


Town, City, County, Railroad 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Besten Defaulte 
urities Co. it sow 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 


| oereet, Boston, 


IN WRITING TO. ADV ERTISER s PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Ir you don’t feel quite well, try a bottle of Hoods’ 
Sarsaparilla. It is a wonderful tonic and invigora- 
tor. ‘It will help you. 


EVERY baby should have rosy cheeks, firm flesh 
and a smooth, clear skin. Mellin’s Food will give 
him all of these. 

USEFUL INFORMATION.—The comment is often 
made by our readers that there is a whole encyclo- 
pedia of useful information in the advertisements 
inserted in this paper by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany from week to week. There is a great deal of 
truth in this statement, and the demonstration of it 
offered today in another eohunn of this paper is 
directly to the point. We commend to our readers 
the useful hints given in regard to the selection of 
unupholstered furniture which the Paine Furniture 
Company print in another column. 





RIS Per eT Res 
Religious Notices 
ke ligious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
-» published onder this heading at ten cents a line. 


Apes AN SEAMEN’S 8 FRIEND Soc IETY, No. 76 Wall 
, New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to im 
prove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; angen temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad ; provides libraries for outgoin vessels ; 
vive Bout. the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boc 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A, STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.c. Treasurer. 


STURGES, 





Subscribers’ Wants | 


Notices under this heading, not ere eeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscriber $ Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Rooms and Bo: ard: Large, pleasant 1 rooms up one 
flight with first-class. board at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 New 
bury Street, Boston. 

Experienced ‘oarker of History, recent col 
lege graduate, desires position as instructor of History 
and Economics in high school or college. Address Mr. 
M., Box 130, Framingham, Mass. 

Housekeeper, companion or caretaker. Situation 
wanted by a competent woman, for twelve years house 
. DL. Furber, D. D., of Newton, 
R., care of The Congregationalist, 





keeper for the late Rev 
Mass. 
Boston, 


Address C. 
an f. Woman wishing a an n educ ation may have 
aunt home in a Boston clergyman’s family and 
1d school if worthy and willing to hel yin the house- 
as a daughter would do. Address roar + Care The 
Congregationalist. 


Rooms and Bo: ard. 






Large, pleasant, airy rooms, 
good board, plenty of milk, vegetables and fruit. Fifteen 
iniuutes’ Walk from electrics. in beautiful Wakefield. 
Good fishing, boating and gunning, nice grove; horse to 
and from station. Address Parker Pratt Farm, Box 115, 
Reading, Mass. 


~The Congregationalist 
. SERVICES... 


These Services have proved specially 
suited for SUMMER EVENING Serv- 
ices. They have stood the test of actual 
use in multitudes of churches for all oe- 
casions, Hundreds of thousands have 
been sold, 

Ist Series Numbers 1—20 
2d Series Numbers 21—26 
3d Series Numbers 27—33 
4th Series Numbers 34—39 
PLEASE NOTE CHANCE IN PRICE. 
100 copies, postpaid, 75 cents. 
100 copies, delivered at our office, 60c. 
A sample set of all services sent postpaid 
for 15 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
aes 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
BEFORE | dren. No. 26 0f Handbook Se- 
MEAT ries. Price, 4 cents. 
| 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 








| A collection of Graces adapted 
| for any meal. Some in verse 
| form, especially for use of chil- 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Reco 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street Boston. 


der founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, 83; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, 810. | 


SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
If PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85.06 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1. 00; 3 Months, 25 cents 

Recetpts for subseri tions are indie ated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of ts subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 ae ne to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of cont: 

READING NoTIcEs, leaded nonpareli, 56 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


Entered as second-class mail. ¢ ‘omposition by Thomas Todd 
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The Congregationalist asks for some solution 
of the perplexing Sunday afternoon problem. 
Here is an attempt at it: 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


By Mrs. E. FRANCES SOULR. 
Daintily bound in cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is wise and original and ingenious and practical.”— 
EDWARD EVERETY HALE. 

“T heartily commend the book, The collection of 
yoems for children at the end is alone worth three 
imes the cost of the whole.’”—Rev. AMorY H. BRAD- 
ForD, D. D 

“Would afford practical help to many mothers who 
are perplexed over the Sunday problem.”—LuCY WHEB- 
LOCK, Principal Kindergarten Training School, Boston. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 





Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 


Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN OOrs New York and Calcage. 


HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print 


No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 


Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B.C. F. M.; 
No. 7. Home Missionary Society; No. 8, Ame rican 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Ameri- 
“an Comity; No. 12, C. 8.8. & P. Soe’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why Give 
to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No, 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Chureh Catechism ; 
No. 24, View Points. 

No. 25, The Handbook for 1900; No. 26, Grace 
Before Meat; No. 27, True Method of Giving. 

100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
4 cts.; 
19, Church Incorporation. 
85.00 per 100 postpaid. 


Single copies, 50 ets. 
No. 
10 ets, 


560, 75 cts.; 25, 
per copy; 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Educational 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ aie 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL _ 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


both scientific 
Address 


Thorough training for the ministry, 
and practical. Full university advantages. 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


~ OHI0, ‘OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


68th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


| Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


begins its 43d year September 26. Diploma, B. D. 
Ph. D. work. Seminary settlement for wiobegieal 
work. Merit scholarships $75 to $175. Fellowship of 
about $600 a year for two years to each class. 
H. M. Scorr, Seceerary, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


New YorK, NEW YorK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1900. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ed 
mission, in the President's room at 0.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D., will be Bry eg in the Adams Chapel 
Thursday, Sept. 27, at 4.30 Pp. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder 
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MAINE MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT 





MAINE, ORONO. 





The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained 
by the State and oquereh overn- 
Undergraduate Courses are: Classical, Latin 
Scientific, Scientific; Chemical, a sultural, Pre- 
yaratory Medical; Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Sngineering : Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmacy (2 
years); Short and Special Courses in Agriculture. 
he annual tuition charge for these courses is $30. 
—— expense, including the cost of living, is very 
ow 

The School of Law, located in Bangor, maintains 
a course of three years. The tuition charge is #60a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other charge. For 
catalogue or circular address 


A. W. HARRIS, Pres’t. 





ment. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
TILTON, N. H. 

Fall term opens Sept. 11. 

New Rates. Limited number received on $100 plan. 

Send for circular C and illustrated catalogue. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-eighth year. Young men 
and women fitted for any college or scientific school. 
Colleges admit on_ certificate. Three four-year 
courses of study; also oratory, music and physical 
culture. Students of limite: d ineans given the bene- 
fit of the “#100-a-year”’ plan. Regular rates very 
moderate. Fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 12, 
190. For catalogues address THE PRINC iPAL, Kim- 
ball U — Academy. 
. F. E. CLARK, Pres’t Board of Trustees. 


MASSACHU SETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUIMER ACADEIIY. 


lege or scientific school. Individual Instruction. 
138th year be — Sept 12, 1900. PERLEY L. HORNE. 


Prepares for any col- 





M ASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prepares for 
all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms $430. 
No extras. Address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSAC HUSETTS, w ABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Instruction, physical training, outdoor epents and 
home life of the be * a Send for cirev 

. H. PILLSBURY, Prine ipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 
Fits for College. 
beautiful home. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Payee Institute, 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page eatalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. 
ans tens low. 33d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Mrs. 


FOR BOYS, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
Ohete e Pry t ational advantages. A 

i CARLETON, A. M., Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Higher education of young women. %&th year 
opens Sept. 19, 1900. Three courses, Academic, Elective 
and College Preparatory. 25 acres of ground. See 7he 
Congreqationalist of March 22. 


Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Principal. 


AUBURNDALE. 





MABSAC HUSETTS, 





“Jt is a comfort to have my daughter where I feel 


so safe about her in every way as 1 do at Lasell.” 





If you cannot visit Lasell to inspect our 

buildings and equipment and meet the mem- 

» bers of our faculty, write for a catalogue from 

which you can obtain an idea of the breadth 
and spirit of life and teaching here. 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


We find that broad culture in science, literature, 
@rt and music and ag knowledge of home 
economics and sanitation, or even training in 
book-keeping, dressmaking or phonography are 
not incompatible. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses m for college graduates and ceoenees of ex “ 
rience. Entrance examination Sept. » 12. 
circulars address ALBERT G. BOY DEN, ’ Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, pepe cae 
OOL FOR BOY 


Wel lesley Ninth year. Fits for college. 


areful instruction. Atten- 
tion given to morals oe physical development. 
Terms, $500. Special inducements to young boys. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE B NNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHU SETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "°" “sxns.t2‘ss: 


Andover, Mass. 
The 72d yenr -— ns September 13. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
#400. —_—— MIss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, w. - DRAPER. 





MASSAC HUSETTS, Be )STON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens 1 = 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
Dean. hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts - Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
applic ation. Worcester, Mass. 





MASsAc HU USETTS, 1 Wore ESTER. 
FROEBEL SCHOOL and 
KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS 


Two Years’ Course. Class for those with special 
ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 
Number limited. Preparatory and Post Graduate work. 
— ANNIE COOLIDGE RuSsT, 80 West St., Worcester, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY woz, G2 875,22¢ 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass, sth year Spete Sept. 
19, 1900. Terms $350 to "400 per year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo- 
cution. Well-equipped Library and Laboratories. Gym- 
nasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS8. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A New Building with high and dry location. A Home 
for boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic 
School and Business. Also has a course expressly de- 
signed to furnish a good general edue: — at a moderate 
price. For catalogue send a postal car 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with advance ed courses for high school 
graduates and others not wishing full college course. 


Art and music. Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., exten- 
sive grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situated. 
Christian home hyped For circular and views 


address the presider 


REv. SAMU EL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEW BEDFORD. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


alk, Conn. 29th year. Primary, Academic, and 
Any Preparatory eoarens. Music, Art, and the 
eful attention to morals and manners. 

New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Taconic School for Girls, titties carci. 


Ideally located in “the Scotland of America’’; hilltop 
overlooking Lake Wononscopemoc; new and beautifu 
building. Highest — ip. Advanced methods. 
Three hours from New York. 

Miss LILIAN DIXON (Weilesley and Bryn Mawr). 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school for boys es te exclusively to 
preparation for college or scientific se pol. 
The next year begins Sept. 12, 1 


EDWARD G. coy, Head Master. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
LYNDON HALL  rew vor. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 





NEW YORK, NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
Rockland Institute (for Girls) 
Rockland [lilitary Academy (for Boys) 


Mr. and Mrs. ELMER E. FRENCH, New England 
Teachers for 14 years, have a high grade moderate rate 

school in the beautiful ane healthful town of Nyack, 25 
miles from New York City. Gymnasium, Baths, Bowl- 
ing Alleys, Athletics, Boating, Steam Heat, etc. 15 
states re presented. 
Special rates to New England Boys and Girls. 

Address SUPERINTENDENT. 





NEW YORK, CLINTON. 


HOUGHTON \°:»-»- 
SEMINARY, | 12:20 «3 


parent with a 
Clinton, N. Y. 


daughter to edu- 

cate would be 
interested by the statement in our catalogue of 
the principles of education as understood and 
applied at Houghton Seminary. 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 
Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


.Catharine’s Hall 


An exceptional number of special courses 
on carefully chosen tepics of culture and 
general usefulness. A modern home, hand- 

somely appointed, in fine residence section; a helpful 
social life, and most desirable class of pupils. Gymna- 
sium. Large single rooms. The Diocesan School for 
Girls. For circular, address MISS CONRO, Principal. 


























PENNSY LVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, LITITZ. 


Linden Hall Seminary 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

A select boarding school for girls and pees women, 
i- 1794. e and thorough Christian home 
Pupils received at any time. Correspondence 

Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Prin. 





invited. 











PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ENN 
miLiTAR 


YLVANIA 
Y y COLLEG 


seth Your bi Contes Sept. 19, 
“A Military School of the highest 
order. Me ed 8. a DEPT. 





Civil Euginee Re. Chemistey, Arte. 
horough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantr: MA pete gh Cavalry. 








— and the city of New In the se 
tile manufacturing centre Equipped with sta: 
ard mill machinery of the me "American ond 
English makes. Courses in Dex guing, Cotton 
Manuofacturin ing Weave Milland Yarn il 8a - 
intendence, Mill E Goods Sellin 
Day and po oar courses 0 Write 
for illustrated catalogue. Address 

Cc. P. BROOKS, Managing ne Manéeter, 

New Bedford, Masa. 


nstraction. 

















OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
A eoueve Christian College, thoroughly equi 
pr Y ughly quipped 


with li a laboratories 

16 pnildines. ey College. athe Academy, 
the pene 4 mg a ‘Conservatory of Music. 
Also course Drawing aid i and a four years’ 
Normal 3 gg in aa Tuten for Women. 
> oo instructors. students last year. Sixty- 
eighth year begins September 19, 1900. For full informa- 
tion address the 


Secretary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, O.. 








1. C. E. ratire. President. 





KANSAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College 


A vigorous and growing col- 
lege in a broad and promising 
field, in which the best intellec- 
tual training is secured at mini- 
mum cost. 

Fall term for 1900 begins 
September 12. 

Address 

N. J. MORRISON, Pres. 
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The Christian World 


We are glad to say that be- 
a a fore Dr. Hamlin passed 
away he had completed six of 
the articles for the new series of reminis- 
cences which The Congregationalist asked 
him to prepare. The first appeared in our 
issue of Aug. 2, and the others will appear 
in the following order, beginning next 
week: Sultans of Turkey Whom I Have 
Known, A Visit to the Sultan’s Treas- 
ures and the Exhibition of the Morse 
Telegraph before the Sultan, The Mys- 
teries of Russian Diplomacy, Some 
American Diplomats, Austin Henry 
Layard, the Egyptologist. Every sen- 
tence which Dr. Hamlin penned in his 
later years was freighted with wisdom 
and insight accumulated in a long and re- 
markable life, and this series of reminis- 
cences will be of great value and service 
to the Christian world. 


While England has 
Gee been attending ea- 
gerly to the addresses 
and sermons of Mr. Sheldon, two London 
preachers, Mr. Meyer and Mr. Morgan, 
have crossed the Atlantic to bring their 
own special message to the hundreds as- 
sembled at Northfield. Both return in a 
few days, though Mr. Meyer is expected 
back in this country again next February 
to hold a two months’ campaign in the 
South, These men are tremendously 
hard worked, and it seems as if only the 
special grace of God assured to them the 
vigor equal to the great demands upon 
them. Mr. Morgan, for instance, has en- 
gagements almost continuously up to 
October, 1902, and yet only last winter 
his life was despaired of. Both men look 
frail, but daily accomplish marvels. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sankey, whose vital- 
ity never seemed to be greater, is called 
to London, whither he will sail Aug. 25. 
Ile will have a prominent part in the 
opening services in September of the new 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, and he has 
nearly a hundred other engagements in 
different parts of England. Major D. W. 
Whittle, who has been so prominent in 
evangelistic work, is, we regret to say, in 
a critical condition, due in large part to 
his hard labors in connection with the 
army work of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
South two summers ago. He is the guest 
of his son-in-law at Northfield, Mr. Will 
Moody, and is held in the tender regard 
of his hosts of friends. 


A Hudson River = a ri — peony 
conference 0 e th- 

er erhood of the Kingdom, 

at Marlboro, N. Y., Aug. 6-10, Prof. W. 
N. Clarke, Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
Rev. Leighton Williams and Hon. Clinton 
R. Woodruff were the leading speakers. 
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Social problems are supposed to be the 
chief interest of this conference, yet 
this year the tone was more positively and 
distinctly evangelical than ever. On the 
one hand there was recognition that the 
time has come for a more aggressive 
propaganda of the “ Christian socialism ” 
for which the Brotherhood stands; on 
the other, that the older evangelism has 
lost its power. A committee -was ap- 
pointed upon the “new evangelism,” 
which shall consist of the revival of 
Christ’s original proclamation, ‘“‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand,” 
and which shall utilize pulpit, press and 
catechism. The constituency of this con- 
ference includes a number of thoughtful, 
earnest men of different denominations, 
who make their annual rally not only a 
forum for free discussion but a valuable 
spiritual influence. Meeting in a lovely 
spot on the Hudson, they avail themselves, 
as do the frequenters of Northfield, of 
the charm and inspiration of a beautiful 
natural environment. 


The Negro problem is so large 
se that current discussions of it 
often leave the mind confused 
as well as discouraged. It is a relief to 
consider a small section atatime. It is 
in that way, after all, that the practical 
solution is to be found. The current 
number of the American Missionary pre- 
sents one aspect of this great problem 
and marks the progress made in solving it. 
Here are described the Commencement 
exercises of four institutions, Fisk, Tal- 
ladega, Straight and Tougaloo. The nine 
graduates of one of them are all children 
of former slaves. More than one gener- 
ation of educated Negro men and women 
must pass away before the capacity of 
the race to produce a high type of man- 
hood and womanhood can be fairly tested. 
In another institution one graduate is a 
child of a former student there. In the 
lower classes are a number of the second 
generation of students, and as compared 
with others they show plainly the effects 
of inherited culture and of family train- 
ing. In these four institutions several 
hundreds of young Negroes are learning 
the arts of civilization and-laying the 
foundations of Christian character for 
themselves and for many others of their 
race. They are being taught how to live, 
to make the most of their opportunities, 
to create happy families and to promote 
orderly society. As we know from our 
own observation, many of them are apt 
pupils. The busy men and women who 
are teaching them find their work in- 
tensely interesting. Whether or not they 
discuss the Negro. problem in the large, 
they are working out a practical solution 
in sections, and when the sum of these 
shall be computed in coming generations 
we believe it will be found that they 
have given their full share toward the 
final result. 








Number 33 


The town of Sutton, 
Mass., will have a new 
and permanent interest 
in Japan. Mr. Frank A, Lombard, one of 
its ‘sons and citizens, last Thursday was 
ordained to the ministry, being under ap- 
pointment by the American Board to 
teach in the Doshisha at Kyoto. The or- 
daining council, friends and neighbors, 
about seventy in number, were enter- 
tained by Mr. Lombard’s parents at a 
banquet in the Town Hall, where his 
brother, also a minister, presided at the 
after-dinner speaking, in which leading 
citizens of Sutton took part as well as 
visitors. It was altogether an enjoyable 
family and neighborhood affair, in spite 
of the sadness of the approaching separa- 
tion. It deserves mention for the inter- 
est taken in it by the entire community, 
which will, because of the personal rela- 
tion established, know more, year by 
year, of a distant country of which a gen- 
eration ago the people of Sutton hardly 
knew more than the name. United 
States and Japanese troops have been 
victorious in China, fighting side by side 
as allies. That fact, the news of which 
had just arrived, gave a new meaning to 
the ordination services by which a fellow- 
townsman was being commissioned to 
help our far Eastern ally with the West- 
ern Christian civilization it needs in or- 
der to carry forward the mission in 
which the two nations are being strangely 
united. Such a public service as is here 
mentioned in every town from which 
missionaries are going out would do much 
toward cultivating friendly ties between 
our country and the lands to which they 
go. Mr. Lombard is already on his way 
to his new field and is to sail from San 
Francisco for Kobe, Japan, Aug. 21. 


Local Links with 
Foreign Lands 


The Japanese army is al- 
ready taking a foremost 
place in the arduous task 
of restoring order in China. The recent 
appeal of the Chinese emperor to the mi- 
kado, suggesting that China invites ‘‘an 
alliance with a country whose destiny 
lies along the same lines with hers,” 
shows with how much less prejudice than 
is felt against other nations Japan could 
aid in the reorganization of that great em- 
pire. Leading Japanese statesmen admit 
that China cannot take a place among 
progressive nations without Christian 
civilization. Already Japanese Chris- 
tians are discussing hopefully the carry- 
ing of the gospel into China. It would 
not be surprising soon to hear of an or- 
ganizing of Japanese churches for that 
purpose. It is likely that they could 
work with much greater success among 
a people so near akin to them than Euro- 
pean or American Christians. It may 
before long be found that the opening 
of missions in Japan only a little more 
than thirty years ago had a significance 
then hardly thought of for the regenera- 


A Japan [lission 
in China 
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tion of the most populous empire in the 
world. 


It is the time of year 
when church statis- 
tics are appearing. 
The advance report of the Presbyterian 
Chureh shows well, with an increase of 
23,000 communicants over last year, 
earrying the total for the first time well 
over the million mark, attained as long 
ago as 1896 by the Sunday schools of 
the chureh. It is rather a curious 
commentary on the neglect of infant 
baptism that, of the 57,000 added on 
examination, nearly 22,000 were baptized, 
and that, with a membership of a million, 
only 26,000 infants were baptized. The 
financial showing is good, all the boards 
of the church being out of debt and the 
total contributions of the church averag- 
ing nearly $15 per member. A little ex- 
tra effort ought this year to carry the 
contributions for foreign missions over a 
million dollars.- About one hundred 
churches were added, the proportion of 
those dissolved to those organized being 
about six to sixteen. The net gain in 
membership of the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh during the past year has been 
4,69, or about two per cent. of the pres- 
ent total membership. The denomina- 
tion has 225,890 communicants, and raises 
$141,507 for foreign missions. 


Gains in the 
Presbyterian Church 


The Reformed (German) 
Chureh reports a grand 
total of 242,000, or about 
one-quarter of the Presbyterian enumera- 
tion, with more than one-quarter the 
number of congregations and a gain 
of 5,000 members for the year, in- 
cluding, however, as the Presbyterian 
statistics do not, baptized but uncon- 
firmed members in the total. The gain 
in full membership is 6,544, showing a 
smaller proportion of baptisms than of 
gains to fullcommunion. There has evi- 
dently been a vigorous sifting of the roll 
among the churches, as the erasures and 
excommunications slightly exceed the 
total gain. The contributions show a 
gain, with a total contribution of over $5 
per member. 


In the Reformed 
Churches 


The Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh is troubled with a 
footnote. At the meeting 
of its General Assembly an overture 
came up from a presbytery in Texas ask- 
ing fora deliverance which would put at 
rest the charge that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith teaches that some 
infants are not saved. The assembly 
formally declined the overture on the 
ground that ‘“‘the present language of the 
confession cannot by any fair interpreta- 
tion be construed as teaching that those 
who die in infaney are lost,’’ but in effect 
granted it by resolving that ‘in every 
edition of the Confession of Faith pub- 
lished hereafter the committee of publi- 
sation be instructed to insert as an ex- 
planatory footnote the action of this as- 
sembly regarding elect infants dying in 
infancy.”’ The strict constructionists and 


Troubled with 
a Footnote 


sticklers for constitutional integrity, who 
are not few in the denomination, are up 
in arms, saying that the assembly ex- 
ceeded its authority, that the footnote is 
in effect an amendment to the confession 
irregularly added, and the like. No doubt 
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they are technically right, but the obvi- 
ous simplicity and humanity of the in- 
terpretation will probably cause it to 
stand in future editions of the confession. 


A United States military 
officer last week, com- 
menting on the contrast 
between the grim facts and the sensa- 
tional reports of luxurious living by the 
officers in Tientsin and of the jealousies 
between the Powers, said with truth 
“the Peking relief expedition is the first 
military expedition in the history of the 
world in behaif of whose success the ef- 
forts as well as the sympathies and 
prayers of the whole civilized world have 
ever been enlisted. I wish that some of 
the writers who are trying to discredit 
and embarrass it could comprehend and 
appreciate that fact.” Let others, who 
have not been guilty of false witness- 
bearing, also contemplate it in all its sig- 
nificance. The Sihk from India is fight- 
ing alongside the African from the 
United States; the Japanese and the Rus- 
sian, instead of fighting each other as 
every one first expected them to before 
the great contest between the Occident 
and the Orient came, are standing 
shoulder to shoulder. The German and 
the Frenchman, forgetting the hatreds 
borne of the seizure of Alsace and 
Loraine, are co-combatants. The world 
has never seen anything like it, and be 
the outcome what it may in other re- 
spects we have faith to believe that the 
shedding of blood in a common cause by 
the soldiers of Christendom and Japan 
will not be without its serious import to 
the statesmen and diplomats’ of those 
countries, making them less likely in the 
future to fight against one another. 


Christendom’s 
United Prayer 


Prof. G. H. Schodde 
furnishes in The 
Missionary Review 
of the World for August an interesting 
account of this active agent for good. It 
includes ordinary home missions but does 
a wider work. It is a purely voluntary 
organization and carries on all kinds of 
gospel service. It is thoroughly organ- 
ized, and regular courses of instruction 
exist for those who give their lives to its 
work. It has just celebrated its semi- 
centennial. It has a splendid record of 
work among the working classes, the 
poor, the sick, the depraved, ete. and it 
has been so successful that the Roman 
Catholic Church has been compelled to 
imitate it. It is thoroughly evangelical 
and, as one feature of its work, it distrib- 
utes 120,000 copies of evangelical sermons 
every week. Those who regard Germany 
as not only the headquarters of the most 
extravagant school of Biblical critics but 
also as characterized by a negative, color- 
less religious faith, nged only to learn of 
the zeal and success of the “Inner Mis- 
sions’’ during the past half-century to 
have their uneasiness modified, if not 
wholly removed. 


The ‘‘Inner [lissions’’ 
in Germany 


The Baptist Missionary Mayg- 
azine calls attention to the 
much more general and in- 
tense American interest in the disturb- 
ances in China today than was exhibited 
five years ago, when the great uprising 
in western China occurred and imperiled 


Our Wider 
Interests 
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nearly,.or quite, as many Europeans and 
Americans. It attributes the difference 
to the expansion of the public mind and 
the enlargement of its range of view 
during the last five years. We think it 
hardly does sufficient justice to the facts 
that occurrences in eastern China seem 
much nearer and are much more evident 
than in western; that this disaster to 
missions is unprecedentedly great; that 
in the present instance all the European 
Powers, as well as the United States, are 
involved directly; and that the Chinese 
outrages upon the foreign ambassadors, 
which probably have no parallel in diplo- 
matic history, have made the whole civil- 
ized world stand aghast. None the less, 
it is most true there has been of late a 
wonderful drawing together of the na- 
tions, so that what affects one is felt 
throughout the length and breadth of 
every other as never before. And it is 
equally true that the people of this coun- 
try have learned to look out upon the 
world at large with a much wider and a 
more attentive interest, and with a sense 
of being nationally, and even personally, 
concerned, which we never experienced 
before. As this Baptist periodical well 
says, our popular attitude has been revo- 
lutionized. 


One of the most successful 
among the wonderful mis- 
; sions of the Moravians is 
that upon the Moskito coast of Nicara- 
gua. Begun more than half a century 
ago, it has more than 5,000 converts, with 
about 600 children in its schools. Prior 
to 1894 this section was an independent 
reservation in which the natives man- 
aged their own affairs, but in that year 
the Nicaraguan government took full 
possession and reorganized it as the de- 
partment Zelaya, named after the presi- 
dent of the republic. There have been 
constant difficulties ever since, culminat- 
ing in a decree prohibiting the use of 
English in private schools. The. Mora- 
vians have from the first used English 
as the language of their mission com- 
munities, and English has become the 
tongue of the people. It was impossible 
in a moment to exclude the mother 
tongue of the children absolutely from 
the schools in which the children were 
taught, and the schools are closed. It is 
a difficult question. As a matter of in- 
ternal administration, outside political 
interference is not to be thought of. 
The Moravian thinks it would be im- 
possible to reorganize the schools with . 
Spanish-speaking teachers, but that _is 
what other missionary organizations have 
found it necessary and feasible to do 
under like conditions. 


A Check in 
Nicaragua 


A bubble is bigger than a drop, 
but it does no more to fill the 
spring, for bubbles are but drops dis- 
tended. Bubbles of pride, bubbles of hy- 
pocrisy and self-assertion, bubbles of out- 
ward seeming unhelped by inward worth, 
shine on the surface of the river of time, 
until God’s finger touches them and they 
are gone. It may be well for some of us 
to Pray that we may not be bubbles on the 
stream, deluding others by pretense of 
worth; but we need to pray also that we 
may not be bubble worshipers, caught by 
social pretense or intellectual arrogance 
and forgetful of the limitations of human 


Bubbles 
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thought and the revealing touch of the 
finger of God. 


’ 
Current History 
The latest change of front 

China and the 4¢ China is contained in 

Bits the edict of the sth, in 
which Li Hung Chang is named as envoy 
plenipotentiary to the Powers, with in- 
structions to bring about, if possible, a 
cessation of hostilities pending negotia- 
tions. This being but a shrewd trick to 
fend off the attack of the allied troops on 
Peking and save the imperial city from 
the humiliation of being entered and con- 
trolled by ‘‘foreign devils,’’ the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, acting under 
orders of the President, informed the Chi- 
nese government that neither this nor 
any other device would avail to divert 
the United States from its purpose to re- 
lieve its imperiled minister and other 
citizens. China was informed that if she 
wished the march of the allies to cease 
she must comply with the conditions al- 
ready laid down by Secretary Hay. At 
the same time she was given the promise 
that hostilities would cease, so far as 
the United States was concerned, if ‘‘a 
sufficient body of the forces composing 
the relief expedition be permitted to 
enter Peking unmolested and to escort 
the foreign ministers and residents back 
to Tientsin.” In taking this position we 
had the hearty support of the other 
Powers. 

During the past week, as the result of 
the insistent pressure of the United 
States, the foreign ministers in Peking 
were put in direct touch with their gov- 
ernments, an imperial edict on the 5th 
authorizing the telegraph officials to 
transmit dispatches from and to the min- 
isters in cipher. This important victory 
gained, one of the first items of news 
that came from Minister Conger revealed 
the duplicity of the Chinese government, 
inasmuch as he reported the Chinese For- 
eign Office as representing to the besieged 
diplomats that the Powers had been urg- 
ing the Chinese government to use its in- 
fluence in inducing the diplomats to for- 
sake Peking for Tientsin. This, of course, 
was pure fiction, precisely the opposite 
being the case. Other dispatches from 
Mr. Conger and the other ministers to 
their governments show that there is no 
disposition on the part of the diplomats 
to leave Peking, that they will stay there 
with the missionaries and’ native Chris- 
tians, who are under their protection, un- 
til relieved and once more restored to 
their normal status. If Russia, as is now 
reported she will, breaks this harmony 
of purpose and authorizes her minister, 
M. Giers, to leave for Tientsin under es- 
cort, it will be reckoned as proof that 
Russia is intent on playing her own 
game, and it may have a far-reaching in- 
tluence on other aspects of the situation. 
Qn the whole, however, the outlook is 
somewhat brighter. The scheme to make 
Li Hung Chang a mediator indicates a 
less belligerent attitude on the part of 
the government than it held a week ago. 
The victories at Tientsin, Peitsang and 
Yangtsun have not been without a 


moral effect at Peking. Conditions still 
existing in Peking may be inferred from 
Sir Claude MacDonald’s message of the 
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6th, in which he said: “Our situation 
here is desperate. In ten days our food 
supply will be at an end. Unless we are 
relieved a general massacre is probable. 
The Chinese offer to escort us to Tien- 
tsin, but, remembering Cawnpore, we 
refuse the offer. There are over 200 
European women and children in this 
legation.” 


The allied force of Europe, 
The Army of 4 merica and Japan contin- 
the Allies 
ues to press on toward Pe- 
king, while the diplomats are fencing 
with the wily Chinese officers. In the en- 
gagement at Peitsang, to which we re- 
ferred last week, the brunt of the fight- 
ing was borne by the Russians and Jap- 
anese, and the total loss of the allies was 
not far from 1,000 men. The Chinese 
were found well intrenched on both sides 
of the Pei Ho River, and stubbornly con- 
tested the advance of the foreigners. 
Two days later, on the 6th, before the 
Chinese had time to rally or prepare ade- 
quately, the city of Yangtsun, ten miles 
farther north, on the Pei Ho River, was 
captured by the allies, the American 
troops, under General Chaffee, doing bril- 
liant work in the brief decisive fight that 
occurred. The excessive heat proved 
more damaging to the allies than the ene- 
my’s guns. On the 9th the allies gained 
Ho Si Wu, without any opposition, and 
by this time must be near the walls of 
Peking. Yangtsun, a river port and rail- 
way station, will be made the base of sup- 
ply for the army as it advances, the ques- 
tion of an adequate commissariat increas- 
ing in importance the farther removed 
from Tientsin the troops are. The allied 
army is following a course of action out- 
lined at a joint council of the senior offi- 
cers of the various armies, mutual jeal- 
ousies making it impossible for the 
soldiers on the field to come to an under- 
standing as to a commander-in-chief. 
Thus far this system of administration 
has seemed to work well, despite the theo- 
retical objections to it. 


Russia’s instruc- 

Great Britain’s Course tions to her minis- 

at Shanghai Aye . . 

ter, giving him dis- 
cretionary power to leave Peking for 
Tientsin, and Great Britain’s evident 
determination to land troops from India 
at Shanghai, notwithstanding the pro- 
test of the viceroys of southern provinces 
and the consuls at Shanghai, including 
the American, are the only signs now 
discerhible which threaten disaster to 
the concord which thus far has prevailed 
as the Occident has faced the Orient. 
The British government, of course, is 
determined to secure for itself the Yang- 
tse-kiang valley, in case a partition of 
the empire is necessary in the near fu- 
ture, a claim Germany is likely to dis- 
pute. The appeal of the southern pro- 
vincial viceroys to the United States, 
asking it to interfere and use its influ- 
ence with Great Britain to induce her 
to refrain from landing troops, was, as 
might have been expected, met with a 
courteous refusal. 

Should, however, the landing of the 
British troops in Shanghai either really 
bring about an uprising in south China 
or serve as a pretext for the southern 
viceroys to join the anti-foreign vice- 
roys of the north, the responsibility in- 
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curred by Great Britain would be great. 
For there does not seem any crying need 
for a re-enforcement of the British army 
at Shanghai now, and no sane English- 
man really desires to see his empire’s 
already overburdened shoulders weighted 
down with such a task as that of conquer- 
ing and holding the provinces of the great 
Yangtse River. 
The history of the past 
Russia’s Problem two months in China 
and Siberia has already served to dispel 
several fantastic creations of the imagina- 
tion respecting the military strength of 
Russia. The railway that was to enable 
her to pour her troops into northern Asia 
and China if need be has broken down. 
The troops employed in the garrisons of 
Siberia and Manchuria have had all they 
wished to do to save their own lives from 
the hordes of the Chinese, without being 
able in any way to render aid in the relief 
of the situation at Peking. In short, 
Russia, as the neighboring land Power, 
has been made to feel her own insecurity 
in the presence of China’s millions. If, as 
has been reported, Russia in the past 
encouraged the uprising of the Boxers, 
never did the work of conspiracy against 
a sister Power prove more shortsighted. 
The situation now has taken on such 
shape that German, Japanese and Amer- 
ican influence at Peking in future years 
will have to be reckoned with by Russia 
as quantities not so entirely negligible as 
British diplomacy has been of late. 
There is no evidence as yet that Russia 
desires a partition of the empire, and if 
she did she would have to reckon in the 
future with American, British, Japanese 
and possibly German opposition to the 
same. The barbarism of her soldiery 
will not make her future success in di- 
plomacy the easier. Tales that already 
have come respecting the savagery of the 
Russian contingent of the allied forces 
show that the non-Christian Japanese are 
far more humane than the Orthodox 
Greek Russian Christians. 


If by the last of Sep- 
The Agreement on tomber it should still 
Count Waldersee ¥ 

be necessary for the 

allied forces to wage war on China, 
either as now under the guise of a relief 
expedition or formally, it is expected 
that supreme command of the forees of 
the allies will be vested in Count von 
Waldersee, field marshal of the German 
army, a veteran of the wars of ’66 with 
Austria and of ’70 with France. He is one 
of the ablest of the German strategists, 
who understands both the science and 
artof war, and whose character as a man 
as well as his rank as a soldier makes him 
worthy of the confidence which Emperor 
William showed in selecting him, and the 
even greater confidence which the Powers 
have shown in assenting with alacrity— 
in most cases—to his supreme authority. 
Of course much may happen between the 
present hour and the date of his arrival 
on Chinese territory to alter the situa- 
tion, and national jealousies that just 
now are quiescent in face of the common 
peril may then have flamed forth. The 
selection of so eminent an officer by 
Emperor William shows that he is as 
astute as ever, and as much given to 
doing, in his characteristic individual 
way, deeds that increase national pres- 
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tige. That the French government 
should have consented to permit French 
soldiers to serve under a veteran German 
commander who aided in humiliating 
France in 1870 is proof of the lessening 
of the tension between the foes of a 
generation ago. 


The dead King Humbert 
was taken from Monza to 
Rome on the 8th. In the 
capital city the funeral cortege was re- 
ceived with a pomp and splendor and in- 
tensity of grief the like of which modern 
Rome has not witnessed. On the 11th 
King Victor Emanuel III. in the pres- 
ence of Parliament took the formal oath 
in support of the constitution. In his ad- 
dress, after voicing his gratitude for the 
popular sorrow for his father and affec- 
tion for him, he declared his pride in the 
power that he was assuming, pride that 
it had been given him to carry on the 
work of his fathers, pride that he was 
able now to put in practice the exhorta- 
tions of his ‘‘august and venerated 
mother,”’ who, he said, ‘‘ had engraved on 
his heart and spirit” the sentiment of 
his duty as a prince and as an Italian. 
He expressed his thanks for the voices of 
commiseration and indignation that had 
come to Italy from other nations, and his 
pleasure that Italy was at peace with the 
world. He urged a continuance of that 
amicable policy, but put more emphasis 
on the need of internal peace. ‘O that 
Italy had the confidence in me that I 
have in the destiny of the country!”’ was 
a pathetic note of the speech. Every- 
thing that the new king has said and 
done since the awful death of his father 
has strengthened confidence in him. Un- 
dersized in body he may be, and _ less 
given to the sports and vices of kings and 
princes than most of his ancestors and 
contemporaries, but he has a well-trained 
mind, an ambition to bless his country 
and his people, a goodly couple of coun- 
selors in his mother and his wife, and he 
comes to the throne at a time when Ital- 
ian finances are in a better shape than in 
many years. His reign opens auspiciously. 


The New Ruler 
of Italy 


The prorogation of Parlia- 
ment during the past 
week has afforded an op- 
portunity for jaded and worried legisla- 
tors to get much needed rest and change. 
The past year has not been a pleasant 
one in Great Britain, what with the 
costly war in South Africa, which hangs 
on grimly with grewsome tales of loss of 
British life through inadequate hospital 
service and food supplies, with the crisis 
in China imperiling vast commercial in- 
terests, and with ever growing burdens of 
taxation. The Liberals, in addition to all 
this, face unparalleled dissensions in 
their ranks and relative impotency as a 
party. 

Nor do the bankers and money lenders 
of the nation feel altogether serene at 
the prompt taking of more than half the 
recent British loan by American banking 
and insurance corporations and investors, 
which fact along with others of like na- 
ture clearly indicates that New York is 
soon to outrank London as a center for 
the giving of credit to nations and pro- 
moters the world over. The truth is that 


British Policies 
and Politics 


the United States has emerged from 
the place of debtor to that of creditor na- 
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tion, and soon will have its spare capital 
at work in Europe, Asia and Africa. As 
it is now our Government has the largest 
stock of gold reserve of any nation in the 
world, and its last issue of national secur- 
ities bears a lower rate of interest than 
the last issue of British consols. 


Now that he is dead, even 
the most bitter of the Con- 
servative organs of Ger- 
many have joined in the chorus of praise 
of the ability and stanchness of char- 
acter of Wilhelm Liebknecht, the eminent 
veteran leader of the Socialists, who died 
in Berlin Aug. 6. Born in 1826, he early 
revealed his antipathy to the existing 
order, and in 1848 fled to France to share 
in the February revolution. He assisted 
in the futile attempt to found a German 
republic, was arrested and confined in 
prison nearly a year. From 1850 to 
1862 he lived in England. An amnesty 
making it possible for him to return, he 
took up life again in Berlin and set about 
Socialistic propaganda, which continued 
until 1865, when he was banished from 
Prussia. In 1867, while a member of the 
Reichstag, he was arrested, and again in 
1870, for denouncing the war with France, 
he was cast into prison for two years. 
For twelve years, from 1878 to 1890, he 
was separated from his family by the 
operation of laws devised by Bismarck to 
crush Socialism. His last term in prison 
was for four months, during 1896, his 
offense being that he refused to rise and 
welcome the emperor to the Reichstag. 
As agitator, parliamentarian and editor, 
he waged a vigorous, unyielding war on 
the individualistic state. 

A friend and disciple of Marx, he has 
lived long enough to see Socialism in Ger- 
many gain a degree of political strength, 
making it a force with which the em- 
peror must reckon and make concessions 
to, and he has seen Socialism change 
from the doctrinaire type to the opportu- 
nist. He had a massive head and face, 
profound convictions, a willingness to 
endure martyrdom, and some day when 
the history of the Germany of this century 
and the next is written not a little of its 
development will be credited to the great 
Socialist, Liebknecht. 


A Socialist 
Leader Gone 


The unexpected and 
quite sudden death of 
Baron Russell of Kil- 
lowen, lord chief justice of England, re- 
moves from the ranks of British jurists 
one who as an advocate stood for twenty- 
five years at the head of the English bar, 
having and combining unusual skill in 
cross examination, lofty eloquence, solid- 
ity of argument and adroitness in the 
management of cases. These talents he 
displayed in a conspicuous way in his 
masterly defense of Parnell, the outcome 
of which was the conviction of the Lon- 
don Times at the bar of public opinion, 
instead of the conviction of the Irish 
party leader at the bar of the Parliament- 
ary Commission. Baron Russell was an 
Irish Roman Catholic, the first of his re- 
ligion to attain the post of attorney gen- 
eral, and later that of lord chief justice, 
since the Reformation. His income as 
an advocate was enormously large, but 
lavishly spent in ways that did more 
credit to his heart than head. Since he 


Chief-Justice Russell 
Dead 
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put on the robes of a judge, he has shown 
a judicial quality that has surprised his 
friends, and a courage in rebuking evil 
practices—professional and commercial— 
which has done him much credit. On his 
last visit to the United States he gave an 
address on International Arbitration be- 
fore the American Bar Association which 
was nobly conceived and bravely spoken, 
inasmuch as feeling then ran high be- 
tween Great Britain and ourselves. 


The decision of Hon. Charles 
Mr. Towne’s A Towne of Minnesota to 
Withdrawal : 
withdraw from the vice 
presidential candidacy on the People’s 
ticket, and the speech of Mr. Bryan ac- 
cepting the presidential nomination of 
the Democrats, delivered in Indianapolis 
last week, are notable events. While 
Mr. Towne’s withdrawal displeases the 
more radical of the Populists, it makes 
the way easy for the party managers to 
name Mr. Stevenson as the People’s 
party candidate for vice-president, and 
thus Bryan and Stevenson will be the re- 
cipients of the united vote of those ele- 
ments of the population which naturally 
would act together in a campaign with 
such issues dominant. 


Mr. Bryan’s speech as a 

Mr. Bryan’s work of argumentative elo- 

Speech . 

quence surpasses anything 
he has ever uttered, and must be rated 
highly as such even when most radically 
opposed. There is a moral fervor to 
it that makes it attractive and seductive, 
and a fertility of resource in phrasing and 
in argument that will make it exceed- 
ingly effective as a campaign document. 
In order that it might be a concrete as 
well as an abstract deliverance, Mr. 
Bryan put on record a pledge of what he 
would do if elected president. It is this: 

If elected, I shall convene Congress in ex- 
traordinary session as soon as I am inaugu- 
rated and recommend an immediate declara- 
tion of the nation’s purpose—first, to establish 
a stable form of government in the Philippine 
Islands, just as we are now establishing a 
stable form of government in the island of 
Cuba; second, to give independence to the 
Filipinos, just as we have promised to give 
independence to the Cubans ; third, to protect 
the Filipinos from outside interference while 
they work out their destiny, just as we have 
protected the republics of Central and South 
America and Cuba. 

Mr. Bryan’s speech was devoted exclu- 
sively to the discussion of the issue of 
imperialism so called, he being as utterly 
confident as men of his temperament al- 
ways are that the real issue of this cam- 
paign is manhood versus money, imperial- 
istic expansion being to his mind only 
one of the manifestations of the power 
and evil purpose of selfish men of wealth 
to enrich themselves, careless whether de- 
mocracy at home die or not and indiffer- | 
ent as to the political liberty of the in- 
ferior races. 

Events in New York are so shaping 
that it seems quite probable that Mr. 
Coler, the honest and courageous comp- 
troller of Greater New York, will be the 
Democratic candidate for governor on a 
platform intolerable alike to Tammany 
and the Republican Machine. 





To find the occupation for which one is 
fitted is to find the track for the locomo- 
tive. —G. A. Gordon. 
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Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 

The Congregationalist for Aug. 2 bore 
on its cover page an excellent likeness of 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and Secretary Barton’s 
appreciative sketch of him in the same 
issue said what a great multitude of 
friends of the venerable missionary edu- 
cator knew to be true. 

Dr. Hamlin wrote to us a character- 
istic note, received a few days ago, saying 
that he did not recognize the description 
of himself but that he meant to try to 
live up to it. It is a satisfaction to us 
now that just before his departure to 
another world he saw what would have 
appeared in this number of the paper had 
it not been already said on the occasion of 
introducing to our readers the series of 
articles the first of which was then pub- 
lished. Several of these he had already 
written and they will be printed in future 
numbers. A biographical notice, with the 
facts concerning his death, may be found in 
another column. Dr. Hamlin was rarely 
fortunate in having lived almost four- 
score and ten years of continued useful- 
ness and influence up to the latest hour. 
His friends are fortunate in having his 
own published record of his Life and 
Times, a fascinating story of a wonderful 
career, He planted the institution which 
grew into Robert College on the Bos- 
porus, in one of the most beautiful spots 
on earth. He put into it the plan and 
‘spirit which have enabled it to spread 
beauty of character and life in lands 
marred by bad government and supersti- 
tion. Through it he will go on spreading 
light and blessing in three continents. 
His children’s children will recount his 
deeds and will rejoice in their fruits. His 
own work was done but his interest in it 
did not flag. The world is poorer because 
of his absence, but will always be richer 
because of his life. 

As respects the manner and place of 
his death nothing could have been more 
in conformity with his own desires, or 
could have rounded out in a more artistic 
way his remarkable career. Surrounded 
by friends of many years as well as by 
his devoted wife, and having only a few 
moments before given his last testimony 
to Christ in the very church that was his 
first ministerial charge, he died in the 
harness, not having been laid aside a 
single day from the work which was the 
joy of his life. 


Old Home Week 


Last week Maine, and this week 
New Hampshire, celebrated ‘‘Old Home 
Week.” That is to say, in hamlets, vil- 
lages, towns and cities the present in- 
habitants joined by former residents 
have, through the noise of fireworks and 
the glare of bonfires, by formal addresses 
in town halls and by sermons in the 
churches, by reunions at the homesteads 
and pienies in the groves, done all they 
could to make the sense of local and 
state patriotism more intense, and to 
strengthen the bonds of human fellow- 
ship. The idea, which originated with 





Governor Rollins of New Hampshire and 
was tried in that state for the first time 
last year, bids fair to take root in all New 
England States in due time, and it may 
spread westward. It has everything to 
commend it and nothing to detract from 
it. 
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+ Itis not difficult to believe that as the 
| result of it many a town will be beauti- 
; fied permanently by the gifts of daugh- 
ters and sons who have prospered afar, 
towns which otherwise might never have 
known a library or a fountain or a me- 
morial church, It is conceivable that the 
family reunions and neighborly picnick- 
ings may heal many a feud and reunite 
many who foolishly have long been foes. 
But be this so or not, the celebration 
gives for the over-busy, hard-driving 
American business man and matron a 
chance to ease up on the strain, to have 
alittle recreation, to know some of the 
delights of conversation and social fel- 
lowship, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it needs but to be known to be 
blessed and continued. To the church and 
the Christian ministry it affords a fine 
opportunity for the sowing of seeds of 
civic righteousness, for the bringing to 
the attention of the wandering children 
of the parish what their abiding obliga- 
tions to the old home church are, no mat- 
ter where they roam. We shall be much 
surprised if the country churches of 
Maine and New Hampshire do not find 
that they profit by the annual celebra- 
tion of Old Home Week. 


Foreign Missions in Politics 

Mr. Bryan devotes a considerable part 
of his letter of acceptance to a discussion 
of the spirit and methods of spreading 
the gospel of Christ in foreign lands. 
This, we believe, is the first time in our 
national history that Christian missions 
have been considered as a political issue in 
a presidential campaign. The fact is evi- 
dence of the growing importance of for- 
eign missions. 

Mr. Bryan’s position on this subject 
is unassailabie. He states a fundamen- 
tal principle of Christianity when he 
says in substance that men are won to 
follow Christ by love to him, but cannot 
be forced to become his disciples. It 
would seem hardly necessary in a cam- 
paign document for a presidential can- 
didate to enlighten American Christians 
concerning the alphabet of their faith. 

Mr. Bryan’s mistake appears to be his 
assumption that any considerable num- 
ber of voters advocate wars of conquest 
over foreign lands in order to force their 
inhabitants to accept Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. Certain so-called anti-imperial- 
ists have persisted in attributing this un- 
Christian spirit to Christians who refuse 
to subscribe to their platform. To their 
campaign cries, such as “ Christianity by 
conquest,” and “preaching with Bible 
and shot-gun,’’ Mr. Bryan has added the 
catchwords that the command to preach 
the gospel “‘has no gatling-gun attach- 
ment.” 

Here and there some foolish minister 
or layman may have assumed in public 
address that our Government would sup- 
port Protestant missionaries as against 
Roman Catholics in the Philippines, or 
that it ought to conquer China in order 
to Christianize Chinamen. Mr. Bryan 
appears to quote such a minister as de- 
siring to ‘thrash the natives until they 
understand who we are.” But the Chris- 
tian Church would repudiate any such 
sentiment, and Mr. Bryan knows that it 
would. 

The American Board, and we believe 
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all the other foreign missionary societies,,. 
only asks for missionaries abroad the pro- 
tection given to other American citizens. 
It is the general opinion of those who: 
carry on missions in lands held by foreign: 
governments that missionaries are more: 
successful when they are not associated 
with the government in the minds of the 
people. If the Philippines were to be 
governed by England or Germany or to- 
have a stable and free self-government, 
the outlook for American Protestant mis- 
sions in the islands might be better than 
if they are to be governed by the United 
States. All that friends of missions ask 
from governments is that religious lib- 
erty shall be guaranteed. They preach 
the gospel of Christ with the conviction 
that its superiority will be seen when 
there is reasonable opportunity to present 
it, and that it will win its way through 
the power of the Holy Spirit and the con- 
sistent lives of those who accept it. Be- 
cause Spain forbade religious liberty, 
they rejoiced when it was compelled to 
withdraw from the Philippines. It is 
a doctrine hateful to Protestant Chris- 
tians that their government ought to 
compel people to accept their beliefs. 

The aim of both political parties with 
respect to the Filipinos appears to be 
the same, so far as the candidates for the 
office of president are concerned. Both 
parties desire for them the largest meas- 
ure of self-government consistent with 
their welfare. Mr. McKinley has pledged 
himself in exactly these words to secure 
this. Mr. Bryan. has proposed, if 
elected, to carry through Congress a 
specific plan by which he believes this 
measure of self-government will be se- 
cured. The merits of his scheme will be 


‘a theme of discussion from this time till 


the election. But the conversion of the 
Filipinos to Christ is not a political cam- 
paign issue. 





Lessons from the History of 
Peter 


Peter is one of the most picturesque of 
the New Testament characters. His 
faults and his virtues alike are those 
which everybody can appreciate, and his 
services to the church were such that all 
admire him. He seems more human than 
any other of the apostles, more actually 
in touch with ordinary human nature as 
we know it. His history, as suggested by 
the various allusions to him in the New 
Testament, offers several useful intimea- 
tions. 

One is that strong characteristics are 
apt to be accompanied by weak ones. 
Very few persons are symmetrical in 
their intellectual or moral development, 
any more than in natural qualities and 
growth. Great virtues, such as the energy, 
enthusiasm and capacity of affection and 
loyalty for which Peter was conspicuous, 
are apt to be accompanied by just such 
weaknesses as his, rashness, impulsive- 
ness and occasionally falseness and 
treachery, not because of inherent base- 
ness of soul but because of the force of 
sudden and tremendous temptation. Such 
men as Peter are sure of friends who 
love them and stand by them. They 
are not always respected at first as 
warmly as they are loved, but in the eid 
if, like Peter, they are truly sincere, a!- 
lowance is. made for their shortcomings, . 
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and their genuine strength of character 
and the efficiency of their lives secure 
them confidence and regard. It is a 
temptation to condemn people excess- 
ively for not being well rounded in char- 
acter. Of course, to become so is one of 
the aims of a Christian life. Buta char- 
acter which is great in some respects al- 
most inevitably is weak in others, and we 
have to make allowances for it. God un- 
derstands the fact better than we do. 

This suggests that divine wisdom and 
love make allowances for the differences 
of our temperaments. We are not to 
blame for their existence. They were 
created within us. We can do much to 
modify and correct them, so far as they 
are faulty, after we have become aware 
of their defects, but because they are in- 
herent we are not guilty for having them. 
Our Heavenly Father understands this. 
Doubtless he has created us with these 
weaknesses that we may grow stronger 
through the struggle to overcome them. 
We should not appreciate symmetry of 
character if we possessed it without ef- 
fort. The lifelong battle to secure vic- 
tory is a continuous education. True 
piety becomes all the more trustworthy 
because of its early failures. Who can 
doubt that Peter, in his later years, was a 
wiser, more consistent, more lovable, 
more holy disciple of Christ than he could 
have been but for his earlier lapses and 
the penitence and the consciousness of 
forgiveness in which they resulted. God 
does not expect us all to be just alike, 
but he does call upan us all to make the 
same effort. One must overcome one 
class of faults, another a different class, 
but the struggle to overcome is similar in 
every case and has a similar help and 
blessing from on high. 

Another suggestion is that sincerity 
and zeal carry us a long way in spite of 
our weaknesses. If Jesus had consulted 
the wise men of the region before select- 
ing Peter to be one of his disciples, proba- 
bly he would have been warned against 
Peter. He would have been told that 
Peter was untrustworthy, was too impul- 
sive and headlong to make a safe, efticient 
disciple. But Jesus knew that just such 
a man was necessary, that the sins and 
weaknesses of which Peter would be 
guilty would prove trifling in their influ- 
ence compared with the power of his pro- 
found loyalty, his burning zeal, his ulti- 
mate tenacity of purpose and efficiency in 
service. And Jesus was right. Is not 
the same thing true now? When we are 
tempted to distrust those whose zeal 
seems to outrun their knowledge in 
Christian effort, let us comfort ourselves 
by reflecting that time will work wonders 
with them. Experience will develop wis- 
dom, the mischief done by their blunders 
will become less grave, and their impul- 
sive dispositions will lead them into error 
less frequently. Gradually there will de- 
velop a more sound and _ trustworthy 
character within them, which will bear 
noble fruit, the more abundant, diversi- 
fied and satisfying because of the very 
qualities which have caused us alarm. 


A New York State judge has awarded 
damages to a woman whose photograph 
was secured and reproduced as part of an 
advertisement by an enterprising business 
house. This is as it should be. Now if in 


some way the courts would only see to it that 
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the names and faces of poets, scientists, pres- 
idents and statesmen could not be used in 
connection with patent medicines and similar 
goods another step forward would be taken. 
This New York verdict is a ray of hope of 
the dawning of a new day of restoration to 
the individual of rights, among others the 
right to control the reproduction of pictures 
of himself or herself. 


In Brief 


God rules, even if your candidate stands 
little chance of an election. 





Keep God in memory, that you may compre- 
hend his purposes as they come to their ful- 
fillment. 





When a man looks for either slights or op- 
portunities of service, he always finds what 
he is looking for. 


It costs $1.60 a word to cable to Cheefoo. 
The government, newspapers and missionary 
societies are running up some pretty large 
bills. Of course they will be reimbursed out 
of that hypothetical indemnity. 





Mr. Meyer and Dr. Sheldon came over on 
the same steamer. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent they modified each oth- 
er’s views as they talked together on ship- 
board. Dr. Sheldon’s ruling idea is the 
imitation of Christ, Mr. Meyer’s the appro- 
priation of Christ. 





When China is reopened to the world, will 
the governments withdraw their ministers 
and consuls? Will the trading firms with- 
draw their agents? Will the railway com- 
panies give up their charters? Why, then, 
should anybody expect the Church of Christ 
to give up its missionary work’? 





The International Y. M. C. A. committee 
already has authorized its secretaries in 
China, Messrs. Lewis and Gailey, at once to 
set at work organizing so that the Y. M. C. A. 
in China can do for the United States army 
there what it did so handsomely and loyally 
for it during the war in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 





The Prohibition candidate for President of 
the United States and several other of the 
prominent party leaders have incurred the 
formal disapproval of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Atlantic City, N. J., because of 
their conduct on Sunday, July 29, in giving 
partisan speeches before audiences that had 
paid gate admission. 





Any one for a nickel can enjoy a ride through 
beautiful suburbs of Boston. But the Ele- 
vated Railway Company provides that even 
the poorest may ride. It is distributing about 
100,000 free tickets through churches and 
charitable associations, so that mothers and 
children and sick and aged persons who can- 
not pay may be carried to the woods or the 
seashore. 





Bishop J. H. Vincent, whose Chautauquan 
friends are always glad to hear from him, has 
assumed his work in superintending Metho- 
dist conferences in Europe. He writes enter- 
tainingly in Zion’s Herald of his enjoyment 
of his field. He has already presided over 
four of the nine Methodist annual conferences 
in Europe, though he sailed from New York 
only two months ago. His appointment pro- 
vides for a four years’ residence in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 





The amount of pension money that goes into 
decadent country places in New England has 
apparently been little noted in discussions of 
the problem. Apart from the bare living it 
affords many, there are evidences of these 
regular disbursements in homes beautified and 
public improvements made. Some churches 
in these communities would have to close 
their doors or draw heavily upon mission 
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boards were it not for the support which 
comes from Government pensioners. 





A man who is rich enough to defy the law 
whenever he pleases—like Mr. Vanderbilt 
with his automobile—knowing that it will not 
incommode him to pay the fine which he will 
receive, is under obligation to obey the law as 
much as anybody else, and should be doubly 
careful to do so. Nothing else so exasperates 
the poor, and develops in them bitterness of 
feeling towards the rich, as the knowledge 
that practically the law does not operate 
equally for all, but that the rich can disregard 
it safely. 





Sir Robert Hart, inspector general of the 
Chinese customs, whose name is seen so often 
now in connection with the situation in Pe- 
king, is a Methodist, who, after a training: in 
English Wesleyan schools, went up to Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and studied at Queen’s College 
when James McCosh, afterward president of 
Princeton University, was teaching meta- 
physics there. President McCosh was al- 
ways proud of the fact that Hart was one of 
his boys, and so long as he lived kept in touch 
with the great civilian administrator of Chi- 
nese revenue. 





The Missionary Herald gives an interesting 
comparison of the proportionate representa- 
tion in the foreign field of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. In the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States (North) 
there are for every 1,000 members thirty- 
seven in the mission field; inthe United Pres- 
byterian Church of America there are sixty- 
five, while in the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland there are 139. The Congrega- 
tional churches of this country come in be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
and that in America, with an average of 
eighty. 





The accuracy with which Mr. W. E. Henley, 
in his recent exaltation of Byron, defines the 
precisé degree of inspiration of Browning is 
amazing. To him Browning is not one-quar- 
ter inspired or five-sixths inspired, but pre- 
cisely “half inspired.” Mr. Henley should 
seek admission to the ranks of the higher 
critics. Such precision is too rare a talent to 
be reserved for profane literature only. He 
also says that Browning is “a perfunctory 
and futile gabbler.”’ But bad as he is, he is 
not as bad as Professor Santayana of Har- 
vard, who prates about the “ innate vulgarity 
of Browning’s soul.’”’ 





It is rather depressing to find the major part 
of a stray copy of the Christian Record, a 
Chureh of England paper published in Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, which floated into our sanc- 
tum, filled with the reprints of the documents 
ina case of controversy between a “ priest” 
anda layman over the use of candles in one 
of the Tasmanian Anglican churches, When 
by chance we get a message from such an out 
of the way part of the world it is dishearten- 
ing to find that there among new conditions 
the old, everlasting fight between priest and 
laity over the absurdities and trivialities of 
ritualism is going on with all its aforetime 
fierceness. 





Mr. Godkin’s recent statement of how he 
was trapped by the New York Journal into 
an expression of opinion relative to the Ad- 
ministration and Bishop Cranston’s statement 
in The Chrisian Advocate of Aug. 9 as to how 
he was deceived and grossly injured in repu- 
tation by a paper of the same stripe show 
that it is exceedingly unsafe for a public man 
now to have dealings with any save long tried 
and thoroughly reputable journals; nor is it 
best to give ina letter to an unknown person, 
no matter how specious his tale or how gnaw- 
ing his or her apparent hunger for informa- 
tion, that which if said at all should be said 
only to intimate friends. 


Among the many interested listeners to Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan at Northfield, last week, 
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were three members of the supply committee 
of Central Church in Brooklyn. They had a 
long private interview with the London 
preacher touching the probabilities of his 
accepting a call if it were extended to him. 
Mr. Morgan naturally is hardly willing te 
commit himself in regard to the matter until 
it assumes more definite shape, but we under- 
stand that under certain circumstances it 
might be agreeable to him to come to this 
country. He would probably claim the same 
freedom which he has now in his London 
chureh, where he is allowed one Sunday a 
month to preach elsewhere besides being ab- 
sent often during the week to conduct serv- 
ices in provincial cities and towns. 





One of our exchanges with whose editorial 
staff the European hegira has made serious 
inroads this summer announces that it will 
not consider any more manuscript until Sep- 
tember, and meekly suggests to possible con- 
tributors that they withhold their wares until 
then. All very well, but we wonder how the 
notification will work. Our experience and 
observation lead us to believe that three- 
fourths of the unsolicited manuscripts re- 
ceived by the average periodical come from 
those persons who are not in the habit of 
reading the paper to which they offer their 
work. The result is that they are likely to 
send an article on How to Reach the Masses 
to the Popular Science Monthly, or one on 
Browning to Physical Culture, or one on the 
Two Isaiahs to Outing. Our first injunction 
to aspirants for literary success always is: 
“Study the paper or magazine to which you 
submit your work. Note the class of matter 
which the editor is already printing.”’ Pre- 
sumably he will want more of the same gen- 
eral character, and it won’t do any harm either 
if it is just atrifle better. Buta good degree 
of familiarity with the character of a publica- 
tion is a requisite for gaining access to its col- 
umns, 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


In all the current or less recent moralizing 
upon vacations, I have failed to see many al- 
lusions to the relating of one’s vacation to his 
workaday year. I once boarded with a man 
who as early as the first of January began to 
look forward to his summer outing. Like 
most business men, he had but a fortnight, 
but the glory of those days in the open seemed 
to cast its gleam a long way before. By the 
lirst of March he would be fingering railway 
time-tables, and sending for circulars from 
hotels and boarding houses. It was his habit 
to go to a different place nearly every year; 
thereby his knowledge of the world beautiful 
was enlarged and his appetite for novel situa- 
tions and scenes was kept keen. Now and 
then he would take a short trip into the eoun- 
try, in the nature of a prospecting tour; he 
sampled the resorts to see how the reality 
compared with the glittering allurements ex- 
tended in the advertisements. He would 
make it his business to inquire of his ac- 
quaintanees, or of casual strangers whom he 
met, about good summer plaées; in this way 
he learned of a number of resorts worth inves- 
tigating. My fellow-boarder may have car- 
ried this practice to an extreme, but I relished 
seeing him fussing over time-tables and lay- 
ing his plans weeks in advance to utilize to 
the full his short two weeks; and when they 
were over he reveled in their afterglow as he 
resumed his customary itinerary from board- 
ing house to office. He was one of those men 
who, when any one tried to sympathize with 
him over the quick passing of his days of rest, 
would reply, “O, well, it’s only forty-nine 
weeks or so till I have another turn.” 


* C% 


For myself, I believe that as the vacation 
habit is becoming such a pronounced charac- 
teristic of the American people, and permeating 
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all classes of society, we need to cultivate this 
art of making it, by judicious use of our im- 
agination and memory, longer in time and 
fairer in quality than it actually is. 

* ° * 

I am interested, too, in seeing how the 
beautiful out-of-the-way places in our own 
America are more and more being discovered 
by the vaeationists. A friend of mine who 
knows Europe from Inverness to Sorrento has 
spent his last two or three summers in short 
earriage rides through different sections of 
New England. He will go to some favorably 
located center, like Princeton, Mass., or Mont 
Vernon, N. H., and ride or drive about the 
neighborhood in various directions. Instead 
of chanting the praises of Japan in cherry 
blossom time, or describing the glories of the 
Riviera, he is today the most enthusiastic 
man of my acquaintance touching the charm 
and glory of our New England country; he 
declares that he has found little villages 
tucked away among the hills which rival 
in their pastoral simplicity and aloofness 
Grindelwald and Clovelly. He is simply dis- 
covering America, that is all, without a,tithe 
of the trouble and anxiety which it cost 
Columbus. 


* 
* * 


Few of us indeed realize what a multitude of 
attractive summer places there are within easy 
reach of the great cities. 1 rejoice in the scat- 
tering of people among these isolated, yet ac- 
cessible, hamlets. It is worth far more to our 
American life that people should be dispersed 
up and down the valleys and on the hilltops, 
rather than mobilized at the Newports and 
Bar Harbors. The country folks are sens- 
ing this drift, too, and are beginning to ob- 
serve its economic value. The string of ad- 
vertisements in the dailies in the early sum- 
mer shows how country districts are being 
opened up and little towns awaking to their 
possibilities and opportunities; and there are 
a good many more resorts whose only adver- 
tisement is the commendation of those who 
have extended their patronage. This is quite 
enough, for I am impressed with the de- 
mand for good, quiet, well kept, summer 
places at moderate terms. Any New England 
man or woman who has gumption enough is 
sure in time to find an ample number of board- 
ers. By gumption I mean the ability to keep 
the flies and mosquitoes out doors, to warm up 
something appetizing for supper, to be agree- 
able yet not too familiar, and to have some- 
thing better than a feather bed to lie on. 


* 
* * 


It is interesting to note how summer resorts 
gradually acquire a certain atmosphere of 
their own, and, though their personnel changes 
somewhat from year to year, certain general 
characteristics persist. I am thinking of a 
pleasant colony up near the head waters of 
a White Mountain stream. Here year after 
year a few score of congenial folk have come 
together and enjoyed to the full their holiday ; 
but from the start the resort has had a dis- 
tinetively Christian tone, not merely because 
a good many pious folk go there—though I do 
not believe they are so much more in the major- 
ity than at other places—but because inherent 
Christianity has shown itself in sensible ways. 
Family prayers, for instance, have been an 
institution all these years, and never does a 
Sunday go by without preaching, or, at least, 
a reading of a sermon in the parlor. At the 
opening of this season the question was raised 
whether it was wise to continue the custom of 
morning prayers. Some argued that those who 
did not attend were looked upon as black 
sheep. Finally a committee was appointed to 
canvass the subject, and the man on this com- 
mittee who was most earnest in his desire to 
have prayers continued is himself a merchant 
who makes no pretensions to or professions 
of religion. So family prayers continue there, 
and neither they nor the general tone of the 
place make any difference in its_ popularity. 
Why should they? It seems a pity that fifty 
or a hundred people should live together more 





be right in going away. 
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or less of the time for a month or two without 
the precipitation, in some concrete form or 
other, of religion. 
. ° .* 

In connection with these vacation musings, 
I may as well confess that I have received a 
letter criticising my comments a fortnight ago 
on the country church which closes its doors 
several Sundays, in consequence of which aec- 
tion a party from a neighboring summer re- 
sort in quest of a Sabbath morning service 
was ruefully disappointed. My correspondent 
says that the church is made up largely of 
working people of small means who cannot 
afford the extra expense of hiring a sup- 
ply. For several years the pastor has volun- 
tarily surrendered a number of vacation Sun- 
days in order to keep the church open. Its 
general record, my correspondent avers, is a 
creditable one, and as for the summer board- 
ers from neighboring resorts, they do not at- 
tend in sufficient numbers to justify making 
special arrangements for them. 1am further 
told that my interpretation of the closing of 
the church as indicating a lack of spiritual 
life in the community is not worthy of the 
name of Chesterfield. 


¥ * 

Proud as I am of my ancestral name, | trust 
Iam not so proud that I cannot meekly kiss 
the rod when it is administered in a fraternal 
spirit. If I have ered in my inferences 
touching the religious condition of the town 
in question, I am, I hope, duly repentant. I 
named no names and I did not mean to inti- 
mate that the citizens were anarchists or infi- 
dels. My point was that it seems a pity to 
close the house of the Lord on Sunday morn- 
ing in a town of that size, situated in proxim- 
ity to summer resorts and presumably having 
a population which does not go away to any 
large extent in the summer. Certainly there 
must have been on that special Sunday a very 
respectable number of persons within hailing 
distance of the church who would have been 
glad to have attended it. According to my 
correspondent’s own statements, the local 
minister must have been of my way of think- 
ing, in previous years at least, otherwise he 
would not have given up his vacation in order 
to keep the church open. I have known 
churches similarly situated as respects finan- 
ces which, rather than abandon publie wor- 
ship, would have a deacon read a sermon, I 
hope I am not unsympathetic with the prob- 
lems of the country church, and to atone for 
any rash judgment which I may have’ passed, 
I hereby offer to supply that very pulpit for a 
Sunday next summer, either personally or by 
proxy. I make this offer in the calm expecta- 
tion of having it declined, but if by any 
chance it should be accepted, I shall begin at 
once to prepare a sermon from the text, Matt. 
7: 1, or, if the congregation would prefer, 
from Heb. 10: 25. 


If you are thinking of resigning your pas- 
torate because prominent members of the 
church have died or moved away, those who 
remain seem inactive, conversions are few 
and everything seems discouraging, do not be 
hasty. Would a pastorless interval help the 
church at all? Weuld a new pastor, even if 
soon at work but without your knowledge of 
the people, have a better chance to quicken 
it into life than you have? Are you so sure 
that you yourself would find a more hopeful 
field? “It is always darkest just before 
dawn.” May it not be that you were sent 
there by divine Providence for just this ex- 
igency in the history of the church? Are 
you sure that you have done, and are doing, 
your very best, giving to God and your people 
all that it is in your power to give? You may 
But it is quite as 
likely that, if you buckle down to harder, 
more determined, more prayerful, trustful 
service, you will see such a response from 
your people and such comforting fruit that 
you will wonder how you ever came to think 
of abandoning the field. Do not be hasty. 
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The Passion Play at Oberammergau 


The Great Christian Drama Which Thousands Are Now Witnessing 


The year 1900 will be noted in Europe 
for the conjunction of the Exposition 
Universale at Paris and the perform- 
ance of the Passion Play in Germany. It 
is estimated that in the three days of 
June 16, 17 and 18 12,000 people witnessed 
the play at Oberammergan. This ex- 
traordinary interest is the cause of a 
change in the little town. Like many 
other places in modern Europe, civiliza- 
tion is fast destroying individuality. The 
first stroll through. the streets shows this. 
The number of hotels, inns and restau- 
rants which have been built to accommo- 
date the stranger has already taken away 
much of the romantic charm of the village 
among the hills. 

But the villagers themselves have not 
been affected by the fame of their work. 
Modesty is not a tlower which is supposed 
to flourish very well on the stage, but 
these actors, living in the spirit of the 
play they produce, have remained simple- 
hearted and unpretentious. Yet if ever 
vanity were justified, it is here. A com- 
munity of people, living in the mountains, 
far from the instruction and resources of 
the great cities, organize and produce, 
every ten years, a long drama, requiring 
the most exquisite acting and involving 
the most complicated situations of any 
play in existence. 

To put on the stage 700 people, most of 
whom must be able to speak loud enough 
to fill the great auditorium, to make a 
thousand costumes of the richest materia] 
and design, to drill an orchestra of a hun- 
dred instruments, and a chorus which 
shall be able to sing through the long 
hours of the day in perfect harmony is an 
undertaking of no mean importance fora 
village numbering 1,400 souls. Whatever 
difficulties have to be overcome, they 
seem to disappear like the mists of the 
morning before the art-loving Oberam- 
mergauan. He has never yet asked help 
from any outside force. 

The vow to produce the play every ten 
years was made in 1634. From that time 
to this each generation has kept the 
pledge, even at the cost of struggle and 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘This is the story that 
transformed the world! Yes, and will 
yet transform it!’ The peasants of 
Oberammergau have a serious duty to 
perform to each generation, to tell that 
story. Strange peasants these! they leave 
their crops growing in the field to prepare 
themselves in thought and action for the 
part they have to play; they wait upon 
the table at the inn and entertain thou- 
sands of travelers in their humble homes 
and then go out in the morning to bear 
the palms of a triumphal procession and 
carry the cross to Calvary. 

Very early in the day on which a repre- 
sentation is to be given, even before 
dawn, everybody is astir. Long before 
six the gun has been fired on the hill and 
the bells of the church have rung, sum- 
moning the actors to their places; by 
seven the streets are filled with people 
from every country and from every posi- 
tion in society; by eight o’clock the im- 
mense audience is seated in the new the- 
ater, which in construction and acoustic 
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properties has hardly its equal in Europe. 
It is made of great iron arches stretching 
forty-two meters, twenty-seven meters 
high, and covers 3,948 seats without an 
interruption to the view. One end of the 
archway is left open for the stage. 

The first notes of the concealed orches- 
tra announce the “chorus ”’ or the “ guard- 
ian angels,’ as they are called. The long 
line extends across the stage. Each is in 
royal robe and carries a staff and crown, 
the choragus in the center in old Greek 
fashion. It is the duty of the chorus to 
explain in song the meaning of the tab- 
leaux and the moral of the scene which 
follows. 
of years past has taken the part of Christ, 
now in his old age stands as choragus to 
explain the play he loves. He is impres- 
sive in his earnestness. 

The plan of the drama is to use some 
incident of Old Testament history to il- 
lustrate or typify the New, e. g., the 
tableaux of the falling of the manna 
upon the hungering crowds in the wilder- 
ness and the bringing of the wondrous 
grapes of Eschol introduce the scene of 
the Last Supper. It is the duty of the 
chorus to explain how the manna and the 
grapes foreshadow the bread and the wine 
which shall be to the refreshment of 
men’s souls. 

* The wonder in the desert serves at least 
To shadow forth the new and blessed feast. 
The Lord is good! The Lord is good! 
His hungering people satisfies 

With wondrous food 

Sent from the skies. 


The Lord is good! The Lord is good! 
Who to his people by his hand 

Now gives the vine’s best blood 

From out the promised land. 

At that blest feast in Salem’s hall 

He gave his flesh and blood for all. 

Then follows the representation of the 
Last Supper. Medizval art has made us 
familiar with the long table and the dis- 
ciples reclining about it, with the Master 
in the center, but no better picture has 
ever been painted than that which this 
play gives tous. To some the feeling of 
seeing any one impersonate the Master 
may be offensive, but why should we 
dread to see in action that which we al- 
low in paint ? 

Before the Madonnas of Raphael and 


tthe frescoes of Fra Angelico we wait 


with holy expectation. So must we stand 
before these men of the Passion Play! 
Artists by profession, wood carvers by 
trade, they seem to know how to bring 
before us the scenes of the Saviour’s life 
without any jar to the religious feelings. 
For an example, let us look at Anton 
Lang, who this year takes the part-of the 
Christ. From the triumphal entry, 
through all the scenes of trial to the end 
of persecution in the death upon the 
cross, he performs his difficult task with 
such delicacy that he never once offends 
good taste. The earnestness on his face 
as he tells the disciples the great truths 
of his kingdom, the strength and beauty 
of the mental struggle depicted in every 
word and action, the expression of spir- 





* For the first time this year a full text of the play 
has been published. It is in German. The verses 
quoted are a free translation from the original. 


Joseph Mayr, who for a number 


itual ‘resignation which he _ preserves 
through all the long hours of the after- 
noon, is certainly remarkable. The same 
may be said of Peter Rendl as John and 
many of those who have minor parts. 
Delicate and beautiful as the carving 
which they make from wood is their ren- 
dering of the sacred parts. 

It is a strange sight to see the play 
given in the rain. Often in the hill 
country the showers come down sud- 
denly, and the stage, which is entirely 
open, gets the full foree of the storm. 
Take such a setting for the scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Imagine the 
darkness of the shadow under the trees 
where the Master is praying apart 
from his disciples. See him as he comes 
out from the struggle through which he 
has passed and lifts his face to the sky. 
What cares he if the rain beats upon him. 
Such is the earnestness of Anton Lang 
and the others that weather makes no 
difference in their performance of a sa- 
cred rite. 

In shadow first and then in light 
Revealed shall be 

The story of thy sad, sad night, 
Gethsemane. 


The thunder may roll in the distance and 
the rain and hail come down over the 
mountains, but all is forgotten in the 
reality of the scene to be enacted—the be- 
trayal by the kiss of friendship. 
By Gideon’s crags an evil deed was done, 
Repeated here by Judas, Simon’s son. 
Ye craggy peaks of Gideon, that erst so proudly 
smiled, 
Why stand ye now all sadly, as tho’ ye were defiled? 
Whoe’er he be his friend deceives, accursed let him 
be, 
Who for his friend professes love, with foul hypoc- 
risy 
Upon his cheek imprints a kiss that’s Judas-like in 
guilt, 
Into the heart of innocence thrusts the dagger to its 
hilt. 
Curse him, all the crags shall ery, 
Curse him, the echoes make reply. 


Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
the Passion Play is not in the parts of 
the story with which we are most famil- 
iar, but in the more complicated trial 
scenes. The Bible narrative is so short 
that the conflict of the various parties is 
not fully brought out. In the play it is 
made real. The trader in the temple, 
the Pharisees and priests, the Roman 
and the Jew, become distinct when sepa- 
rated by the help of varying costumes 
and manners. The characters of old 
Annas and of Caiaphas become personal, 
and all the different shades of opinion 
and judgment are so well represented 
that a new meaning is given to the awful 
struggle which took place in Jerusalem 
over the life and death of one Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Here is where the number of those who 
take part is greatest, and the wonderful 
detail of the play is at its best. Such 
scenes cannot be described. They can 
only be seen and felt. The cries of the 
crucifiers, the instigation of the Phari- 
sees, the arrogant announcement of Pilate 
from the portal of his house, need to be 
heard to be appreciated. With great 


care the drama paints the background 
for the cross. It is the darkness of the 
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persecution which makes the cross shine 
with such holy light. 
Behold the Man! 
All ye whose hearts are moved, 
*Tis Jesus, Son of God, beloved, 
Become the jest of the profane, 
He fights the endless fight of pain, 
Behold the Man! 

The music changes to the minor key, 
the late afternoon light fades a little, 
the shadows across the stage lengthen, 
the intensity of the audience is at its 
climax! The crucifixion follows. It is 
wonderful—that is the only word for it 
—the meeting place of realism and sug- 
gestion. 

The nails do not actually pierce the 
hands—the fastening to the cross is sim- 
ple and yet with it all the impression of 
real suffering is so well expressed in every 
line of the weak, tortured body that one 
cannot but feel pity and sympathize. All 
the hideousness of such a death comes 
vividly before one, but only for a moment 
—and then, while the earthquake shakes 
the temple, the curtain drops behind the 
cross cutting off from view all the cruci- 
fying mob, leaving only the little group 
about the cross, the two Marys and the 
disciples. The sweet pathos of this scene 
is irresistible—the grieving love of the 
mother, the tender compassion of John, 
and the whole reverential handling given 
to the descent from the cross has not its 
equal either in art or literature. No 
words of description, however clear, could 
ever make so real to the present genera- 
tion the details of the crucifixion as does 
this scene planned and executed by the 
simple folk of Oberammergau. 

Who can coneeive a love so great 
As filled his holy mind, 
Who rendered good for every hate, 
His life for all mankind. 
Come make the cross on which he dies 
An altar for your sacrifice. 

The power of the play lies in its nat- 
uralness. It is real sunlight which falls 
on the bright armor of the soldiers; it is 
real wind that blows the wings of the 
angels; the birds fly in and out as if 
nothing unusual were going on, and those 
who take part move and speak in their 
own language and in their own way. 
Take the play out of its setting among 
the hills and place it on a modern city 
stage, and it would degenerate at once 
into a saerilege, but given as it is, in all 
the strength and beauty of its surround- 
ings, it must stand to this generation and 
to generations yet to come as a powerful 
exhibition of the real life of the historic 
Jesus, 

“Thou hast conquered, O pale Gali- 
lean!” and the world of today is longing 
to look back across the ages and see the 
streets of thine earthly pilgrimage. It 
wants to feel thy great human heart beat- 
ing against its own; it wants to know thy 
sorrow for sin. And then, after all is 
done, it is ready to join in the earnest 
ascription of divine praise—the conclud- 
ing strophe of the hallelujah chorus. 
Praise him who triumphed over death, 

And did the work for which he came. 

0 praise ye him who ransometh 

His own from death and shame. 
Praise him all ye hosts of heaven. 

Honor, praise and might be given 
Praise and glory ever be 

Unto him—eternally. 





The kingdom of grace is an economical 
kingdom; it has provision for all, but pro- 
vision without waste.— Matheson. 
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Dr. Hazen 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


I chanced to preach in Auburndale on 
the last Sunday but one before Dr. Hazen 
died, and I dined at his home. At the 
table he was his usual self, reminiscent 
of the many men he had known and 
thoughtful for those still in service. He 
spoke a word of charity for one who had 
suffered reproach; he expressed a genial 
interest in another whom circumstances 
gave occasion for anxiety; he recalled by 
name a large number of the ministers of 
the church and the denomination, 

We talked much of the two councils— 
the National at Portland, Ore., and the 
International at Boston. We recalled 
the glorious fellowship of the council 
train, the Sunday spent under the shadow 
of Pike’s Peak, the wonderful Fourth of 
July among the summits of the Rockies, 
our quivering anxiety to know the truth 
about the naval battle of the preceding 
day and our unique and memorable cele- 
bration in the evening. We talked of the 
Columbia River and the Yellowstone 
and of the company who made the trans- 
continental pilgrimage in 1898. And not 
a name was mentioned by him save in 
kindness. 

Then we talked of the Boston council, 
and he spoke of many who had been 
there of brethren from both sides of the 
Atlantic. He knew them all, and they 
all knew him as they knew few men in 
America, 

We sat down in his study, and he 
showed me the list of titles he had pre- 
pared of Dr. Storrs’s sermons and ad- 
dresses for the necrology report in the 
next Year-Book. I remarked that the 
form of biography in the Year-Book is 
such that any minister could tell how his 
own would read. He replied: ‘* Yes, and 
it is difficult to get the exact informa- 
tion from any one else than the minister 
himself. It would be a good thing if 
every minister would write his own biog- 
raphy on the Year-Book blank and keep 
it on file with me. I could get the later 
facts more easily than the titles of his 
earlier pamphlets, his mother’s maiden 
name and the precise place and date of 
his birth.” 

I asked why he did not send out the 
blank to all ministers. 

He said: “‘I have been sending it toa 
number of the older ones as an experi- 
ment. Iam uncertain whether they will 
consider it an unpleasant reminder that 
we expect them to die soon, or whether 
they will understand the reason and re- 
spond promptly. Ifthe experiment works 
well with them, I may send to all.” 

I suggested that the older ones might 
have less occasion for sensitiveness if the 
blank were sent to old and young alike. 
He replied that it was worth thinking of 
and added: ‘‘ Here, take this blank and 
send me your own statistics.” 

“T will,” said I. 

Then he added: ‘I shall probably never 
use them—I1l hope not—but my successor 
will find them on file in the office.” 

The unfilled blank is still in my pocket. 
We little thought that his successor 
would be needed so soon. 

Next morning we rode to Wellesley to 
call on Dr. Webb. He declined to go to 
the house with me; he had seen Dr. 
Webb recently, and Dr. Webb would 
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wish to see me alone. SolI took a mes- 
sage to Dr. Webb and brought one back 
to Dr. Hazen, who read his paper in the 
park during my call. 

We rode to Boston then, talking chiefly 
of the men who had gone from our pulpit 
within the past few years—he had known 
no time so fatal to prominent ministers, 
he said. We talked of Dr. Quint and of 
Dr. George Leon Walker, of Professor 
Park and of Dr. Storrs, of Drs. Lamson 
and Behrends and the others. He spoke 
with great affection of Dr. Lamson and 
dwelt long on the series of providences 
which resulted in the presence of Dr. 
Storrs at the International Council to 
give his last great address on Christian 
Missions. Speaking of the death of so 
many ministers, Dr. Hazen said, ‘“‘I have 
long since ceased to offer the petition in 
the Prayer-Book, ‘From sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us.’”’ 

Others knew him longer by many years 
than I and can speak far better of his life 
work. But I knew him not only as the 
faithful, patient secretary, the method- 
ical keeper of records, the persistent and 
imperturbable and always courteous 
toiler after statistics, but also as the 
brotherly, warm-hearted friend, the sin- 
cere and unaffected Christian, the com- 
panionable, true and manly man. 
Foxboro, Mass. e 


The Negro in Business 


REED KIMBALL, 
BURY, CT. 


BY ARTHUR WATER- 

In an elaborate review of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s The Future of the American Negro, 
contributed by a New York correspondent 
to the London Spectator—in which, rather 
curiously for so carefully edited a journal, 
Mr. Washington is described through- 
out as “Washington T. Booker” and 
‘*Booker”—the reviewer thus sums up 
the American Negro: ‘He has no cour- 
age, no initiative, no enterprise.’’ The 
truth of this sweeping indictment of the 
race, which perhaps would be accepted 
thoughtlessly by many Americans as lit- 
tle, if at all, too sweeping, is soon to be 
put to a practical test by the organization 
of the National Negro Business League. 
Its promoters are substantial colored citi- 
zens, with Mr. Washington at their head. 
They and others interested are to hold a 
meeting in Boston, Aug. 23, 24, to con- 
sider the best way of giving the move- 
ment a start. 

It may seem a surprising statement 
that there are in the United States today 
even as many as 5,000 Negroes who can 
be properly described as ‘“‘ business men,”’ 
and that the amount of capital invested 
in Negro business enterprises of eighty 
different kinds reaches a total of nearly 
$9,000,000. But this is a summary of the 
facts as carefully verified through the in- 
vestigations of the Atlanta (Ga.) Confer- 
ence, held annually under the auspices of 
Atlanta University. The facts are ob- 
tained through selected correspondents 
in representative cities and towns, North 
and South. The results, carefully tabu- 
lated and admirably edited by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, Ph. D., the secretary of 
the conference (himself a Negro), are pub- 
lished in a social study issued by the con- 
ference and entitled The Negro in Busi- 
ness. The -publicity thus given to the 
facts and the appeals made at the con- 
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ference undoubtedly constitute the basis 
and incentive for the proposed league. 

Considered merely as a study in social 
evolution, the facts as presented by Dr. 
Du Bois are of great interest. His first 
generalization is that ‘it is density of 
Negro population in the main that gives 
the Negro business man his best chance” 
—meaning by “business man” one who 
has at least $500 invested in his business. 
This is shown by the fact that out of a 
total of 1,906 business men reported to 
the conference 1,281 live in Southern 
states east of the Mississippi. Passing 
next to the way in which certain kinds 
of business came to be taken up, the 
determining cause in most cases is traced 
directly back to the employments of 
slavery days. Thus “it is easy to see 
how the barber, the caterer and the res- 
taurant keeper were the direct economic 
progeny of the house servant, just as the 
market gardener, the saw-mill proprietor 
and the florist were descended from the 
field hand, while the plantation mechanic 
has contributed the modern builders and 
contractors, machinists, tinners, paper 
hangers and painters, ete.” Although 
the business of the barber has declined 
of late, because the Negro barber ‘‘has 
been compelled to draw the color line,” 
there were nevertheless reported to the 
conference 162 barbers, with an aggregate 
capital of $200,000, Under the head of 
the developed field hand “the three lum- 
ber mills reported have an aggregate 
capital of $10,000, and the four florists 
$6,200."" There were forty-one contract- 
ors reported—descended from the plan- 
tation mechanic—of whom five have a 
capital of from $10,000 to $50,000, A 
co-operative foundry has been established 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., owners, managers 
and employees being alike Negroes, of 
which Dr. Du Bois says that ‘‘it is small 
but successful, and looks as though it 
might survive.” 

Turning to trading proper, Dr. Du Bois 
notes that ‘“‘the Negro grocery and gen- 
eral merchandise store is the direct de- 
scendant of the ‘store house’ of the old 
plantation, where the ‘rations’ were dis- 
tributed.””’ Under the better class of mas- 
ters, too, many Negroes ‘‘ enjoyed a pecu- 
lium by working overtime,” spending or 
saving this money as they pleased, and 
some of them becoming small capitalists. 
The aggregate of capital reported to the 
conference as invested in general mer- 
chandise was $423,075, and. in groceries 
$405,038. Two developments of general 
trading which have been stimulated by 
race prejudice are the business of the 
undertaker and that of the druggist. It 
is obvious that the services of an under- 
taker of the same race must be prefera- 
ble, while the negro drug stores are “ es- 
pecially popular in the South for the so- 
c al feature of the soda fountain and for 
their business partnership with sick ben- 
efit societies.” 

The aggregate capital reported as in- 
vested in undertaking wag $229,450, four 
establishments having a capital of from 
$10,000 to $50,000. The aggregate capital 
reported as invested in the drug business 
was $119,150. Of “ financial institutions” 
proper, four banks are reported—one 


with a capital of $100,000 and another 
with a capital of $150,000—besides ‘‘ sev- 
eral large insurance companies which in- 
sure against sickness and death and col- 
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lect weekly premiums,” and thirteen 
building and loan associations. Of 
“financiers,” thirty-six were reported 
with a combined capital of $750,000. The 
investigation of the business capacity of 
the race by its own representatives natu- 
rally led to the expression at the confer- 
ence of a new determination to strive for 
greater race independence in business. 
This, too, will be the watchword at the 
coming Boston conference. The general 
feeling found emphatic expression in the 
paper of Miss Hattie G. Escridge—who 
is a clerk in her father’s grocery store at 
Atlanta, Ga.—on The Need of Negro 
Merchants. She said: ‘ Let us keep our 
money among ourselves. Let us spend 
our money with each other. Let us pro- 
tect each other as the other races do.” 


Ian Maclaren in the Open Air 


(Albert Dawson in the British Weekly) 

In a sense he is always in the open air. 
Ile lives in a fresh, vital atmosphere, 
generating and diffusing it wherever he 
goes, and all who catch a breath of it in- 
hale it as they would a mountain breeze. 
If you know how buoyant and inspiring a 
preacher Ian Maclaren is when inclosed 
by four walls, imagine what he must be 
when he has the sky for a canopy, the 
greensward for a platform, the swaying 
trees for a background, whilst the air 
vibrates with the soft twitter of birds 
and the myriad sounds of nature. How 
perfectly the preacher, with his flexible 
voice, his broad, bright smile, his mingled 
strength and tenderness, harmonizes with 
his environment! Iere is a speaker who 
should never be shut in by bricks and 
mortar when a/ fresco speech is possible to 
him. 

The congregation is seated on chairs 
and forms on the little meadow adjoining 
the tiny God’s acre lying between the 
highway and the small, square, flat-roofed 
conventicle, Aston Tyrrold Presbyterian 
Church, Berkshire, Eng., whose 238th an- 
niversary is celebrated this 23d of July. 
The spot is of historic interest, for here 
King Alfred gained his final victory over 
the Danes in 869 and out of gratitude to 
Almighty God built a sanctuary, which 
still stands—the village church. 

The murmur of conversation is hushed 
as Ian Maclaren’s tall figure emerges 
from the manse garden and moves 
towards the little table beneath a spread- 
ing apple tree. Always dignified and 
reverent, his fine personality seems to be 
enriched this fragrant sunny afternoon 
with an added grace and charm. <Aftera 
few moments’ balmy silence—inevitable 
anti-climax—the ringing of a hand-bell, to 
intimate to stragglers that service is 
about to commence, suggests to the 
townsman—mutflins! Every one of the 
200 seats is occupied—by village maidens 
in white and blue, comfortable mothers, 
well-preserved grandmothers, farmers 
with cheeks like glowing chestnuts and a 
few grand county people, whose equipages 
are within sight. Passing cyclists halt 
and lean listening on the fence; farm- 
hands in broad-brimmed hats peer through 
the hedges; nursegirls with their charges 
of dubious behavior stand at a discreet 
distance. The merciless sun, striving to 
thrust its hot beams through the mass of 
foliage in which we are enveloped, at 
most can achieve but a stray gleam and 
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glint which beautities all within its nar- 
row path. 

In its first sentence the invocation with 
which the service opens strikes the proper 
note, ‘‘ Blessed Saviour, who in the for- 
mer time didst meet with thy disciples by 
the side of the Sea of Galilee and didst 
speak to them in the midst of the fields 
... We beseech thee to give us a sense of 
thy presence and to fulfill thy promise 
unto us this summer afternoon.” All 
can sing without any qualms of con- 
science, unless the pedant object to the 
plural, the first hymn, ‘‘Summer suns 
are glowing.”” The singing is not all that 
one could desire; there is—dare one say 
it ?—a shrill, hard note in the native voice, 
possibly due to the chalky soil, and the 
little harmonium, with which the hot 
player bravely struggles, seems hardly 
equal to the occasion. But there is over 
everything an ideal poetic glamour which 
would make criticism sacrilege. The be 
lated cock-crowing which accompanied 
the Scripture reading, the parable of the 
ten virgins, did not at the time seem so 
incongruous as it may look in bald print. 
Another hymn, ‘“‘ Hark! my soul; it is the 
Lord,” then another prayer in the same 
key as the first, ‘‘ Heavenly Father, being 
gathered in the shining of the sun and 
in the midst of thy beautiful works, we 
acknowledge thy most tender providence 
which has cared for us since days of chiid- 
hood,”’ the Lord’s prayer following. An- 
other hymn, ‘‘Come, ye souls by sin 
afflicted,’ brings us to the event of the 
day. The subject is The Urgency of the 
Gospel, the text being Heb. 3: 7—‘ today ”’ 
being the emphatic word. Pocket Bible 
in hand, without notes, the preacher 
speaks for about forty minutes, and the 
people never take their eyes off him. 
They smile at this humorous aside, they 
half weep at that tender passage, a deep, 
gruff voice unconsciously growls acquies- 
cence in some profound deduction from 
human experience. Surely the main 
secret of lan Maclaren’s power, whether 
as preacher or writer, is his intense hu- 
manity. The appeal to come to Jesus is 
irresistible—but how differently based 
from that one heard a few years ago! 

The sermon is full of pictures. One is 
of the successful business man, who is 
suitably married, whose chiidren are his 
pride, whose constitution is marvelous, 
whose social ambitions have been mostly 
fulfilled. ‘Ifo, every one that thirsteth,”’ 
makes no appeal to him—‘‘he does not 
thirst.”” But the day comes when his 
little girl sickens, and when he looks over 
his balance sheet he can’t see the figures 
distinctly ‘‘ because a tress of golden hair 
is across the page.”’ Another, of a school- 
boy’s room crowded with a boy’s peculiar 
treasures, and of the loving father creep- 
ing in while his son is sleeping on the 
eve of his birthday, and because the time 
has come to cultivate in him a taste for 
higher things, not rudely sweeping the 
room bare, but substituting a good pic- 
ture for a cheap oleograph, and the boy’s 
surprise in the morning and his, ‘It’s 
awfully good of you, father.” A third 
scene from the preacher’s own experi- 
ence—the most impressive picture of all: 
a young man dying at twenty-three, who, 
having deliberately chosen in the face of 
better impulses a selfish life, declines to 
buy his soul by the crowning meanness 
and cowardice of a deathbed repentance. 
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“The more fool him,’’ says some one; ‘I 
would have had no hesitation at all.” “I 
quite believe you,” is the preacher's quick 
and withering retort. He adds: “I no- 
tice in religious fiction and in frequent 
anecdotes at meetings that people who 
are dying are represented as very impres- 
sionable and very open to what is said. 
That is not my experience. I have seen 
very few of the stock deathbeds of reli- 
gious anecdotage. I have seen what I 
think is most ghastly of all—not people 
erying out for merey and sweating with 
terror, no, but people who never give an 
honest thought to religion and never once 
face the question of the soul dying in 
perfect peace.” 


Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. 
sR & 


The Hamlins of Maine, of whom Hannibal 
Hamlin, Vice-President with Lincoln and Dr. 
Hamlin were the most famous, but by no means 
the only distinguished members of the family, 
were of the fine Huguenot stock which France 
spurned and Great Britain, Holland and the 
United States welcomed. His ancestors on 
both sides were active and distinguished in 
the Revolutionary War, and when the colony 
of folk from Harvard and Acton, Mass., set- 
tled in Maine, the Hamlins saw to it that the 
ideals for which Massachusetts stood were 
maintained in the pioneer settlement at Water- 
ford, where Cyrus was born Jan. 5, 1811. 
Born on Maine soil, Dr. Hamlin happily died 
there. Visiting his kindred: in Portland last 
week, on the evening of the 8th he attended 
the prayer meeting of the Second Church, 
where once he ministered for a time. He 
spoke in the meeting with his accustomed 
clearness and vigor, returned home to his kin- 
dred, complained of feeling unwell, and in 
half an hour was freed from mortal bonds. 
Born in Maine he died in Maine, and his last 
words spoken publicly were in a gathering of 
Christian disciples. 

It is doubtful whether in the whole range of 
American biography a more typical Yankee 
career can be found than that of Dr. Hamlin. 
The stern struggle for a living on the Waterford 
farm, where he learned to make something out 
of nothing and to conquer obstacles, the high 
standard of conversation in the home and the 
good literature that was read and assimilated, 
the apprenticeship in the Portland silver and 
jewelry shop, the conversion to Christ under 
the ministrations of E. P. Payson, the deci- 
sion to enter Bridgton Academy and the ardu- 
ous life there, the admission to Bowdoin 
College and graduation from it in 1834, and 
then the preparation for the Christian min- 
istry at Bangor Theological Seminary—these 
are depicted with rare vividness in Dr. Ham- 
lin’s fascinating autobiography, My Life and 
Times, 

When at Bangor he received the appoint- 
ment from the American Board which as- 
signed him to Constantinople instead of to 
China, as he had expected and hoped, and 
about a year later, on Dec. 3, 1838, he em- 
barked from Boston for the Orient, and 
arrived in Smyrna in the following month. 
In 1839 he started the seminary at Bebek, with 
slender equipment in text-books and furni- 
ture. 

The latter, including apparatus for experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry, were soon 
created by the marvelous skill of the Maine 
Yankee, whose lathe went everywhere with 
him and did magical deeds that astonished 
the natives. The work grew rapidly and de- 
manded all the energy and versatile powers of 
Dr. Hamlin. He not only preached and 
taught but carried on polemical controversies 
with Jesuits. 

Text-books were made or translated—books 
that were so admirable that the Turkish gov- 
ernment put some of them, the least Occiden- 
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tal and heretical, into the Turkish schools. 
Workshops were started to manufacture 
clothing for the pupils, to manufacture stove- 
pipe and stoves, and later came that auda- 
cious experiment which succeeded far beyond 
the dreams of Dr. Hamlin himself but which 
most of his colleagues scoffed at when he pro- 
posed, namely, the establishment of a large 
bread-making establishment for supplying the 
hospital and troops at Scutari, an enterprise 
in which the Armenian converts found em- 
ployment and the mission a profitab’e source 
of income. This bakery during the Crimean 
War furnished the British soldiery with 14,000 
pounds of bread per day, and did it with such 
promptness and serupulous compliance with 
the terms of the contract that Dr. Hamlin had 
repeated offers to take on similar tasks at 
other points where the British soldiers were 
suffering for lack of good food, water and the 
decencies of life. 

More sagacious and courageous conduct by 
a missionary in conserving the financial inter- 
ests of his work and at the same time doing 
good to others it will be impossible to find in 
missionary annals, the work being the more 
remarkable that it was done without the ap- 
proval of the Mission Board officials in Bos- 
ton and most of his colleagues in the Turkish 
mission. The removal of the seminary to 
Marsovan and Dr. Hamlin’s decided differ- 
ence of opinion with the Board as to its deci- 
sion to introduce an educational system in the 
vernacular led to his resignation from the 
Board in May, 1860. 

Then began the task of founding and man- 
aging Robert College, the site having been 
chosen. Dr. Hamlin with his wife returned 
to the United States to secure the needed en- 
dowment. The officials in Boston and the 
clergy thereabout did not look with favor on 
the scheme; and even some years later the 
outlook committee of the Congregational 
Club of Boston refused to permit Dr. Ham- 
lin to set forth the merits of the plan. 
Thanks chiefly to the aid of Harvard pro- 
fessors and Unitarians the first mass meet- 
ing in the interests of the college was held in 
Boston. 

Dr. Hamlin by lecturing on Turkey earned 
$1,000. He returned to Constantinople with 
pledges to a considerable amount, and, after 
meeting with successful subtlety the crafty 
opposition of Russian and Turkish officials 
and French priests, in 1863 the college was 
named and opened with four students. Since 
that time it has flourished, has done incal- 
culable good throughout European Turkey 
and southwestern Europe. Holding its title 
to its property by imperial iradé and under 
the protection of the United States, it stands 
for the highest type of Occidental Christian 
civilization, . 

Coming to the United States in 1873 to gain, 
if possible, an endowment for Robert College, 
Dr. Hamlin had to undergo a siege of physical 
prostration and a ¢ritical ope ation, which 
brought him nigh death. Resuming the task 
of securing an endowment, he also had to un- 
dergo the never explained alienation from 
him of Mr. Robert, the founder uf the college, 
with whom he had fought side by side during 
seventeen years, and the sudden ending of his 
work for Turkey. The way seemed dark and 
the wounded heart was sore indeed when 
Providence opened the way to a call from 
Bangor Theological Seminary, where he taught 
dogmatie theology from 1877 to 1880, when he 
was called to the presidency of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, where he remained until 
1885, since which time he has resided in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., giving of his knowledge, wisdom 
and courage to the ehurches, writing for the 
press and waiting for the call to depart. 

Dr. Hamlin had been in good health through 
the summer. His son Alfred says that he 
had never seen him, during recent years, in 
better spirits than he was last week Tuesday, 
when he attended a family reunion at Man- 
chester-by-the-sea, at which a score of per- 
sons were present, and it is worth noting that 
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Dr. Hamlin was one of the three great-grand- 
parents who graced the occasion. He went 
to Portland on Tuesday evening to participate 
in the festivities of Old Home Week. On 
Wednesday evening he attended an old home 
social at the Second Parish Church, to which 
he ministered sixty-three years ago, and be- 
fore the company broke up was persuaded to 
speak a few words, and his testimony had all 
the old-time fire and straightforwardness. 
Returning to the home where he was enter- 
tained, he soon was seized with pain and in 
twenty minutes was dead. A singular and 
beautiful incident of the last moments was 
the fact that as he was being moved in his 
restlessness from chair to chair he said, “‘ Put 
me there,” pointing to a chair which belonged 
to his mother and in which he used to sit as a 
boy, eighty years ago, in his old home at 
Waterford. 

Eight children perpetuate his name and in- 
fluence. They are: Mrs. George Washburn, 
wife of the president of Robert College, Mrs. 
Prof. Charles Anderson of Robert College, 
Mrs. L. O. Lee of Marash, Prof. A. D. F. 
Hamlin of Columbia University, Mrs. George 
E. Ladd of Waterbury, Vt., Mrs. Edgar Hin- 
man of Lincoln, Neb., Rey. C. R. Hamlin, re- 
cently ordained at Canton Center, Ct., and 
Emma, who lives at home. He was thrice 
married, first to Henrietta Jackson of Dorset, 
Vt., then to Harriet M. Lovell of Rockingham, 
Vt., and then to Mary E. Tenney of Gorham, 
Me., who survives him. 

The funeral services of Dr. Hamlin were 
held at Lexington last Saturday. Prior tothe 
death of Rev. E. G. Porter, who had long been 
pastor at Lexington, Dr. Hamlin had given 
him quite minute directions as to his funeral, 
desiring that it be conducted with the utmost 
simplicity, that any Armenians who cared to 
come should be specially welcomed, and that, 
after the fashion of the country, they should 
carry the casket from his house to the grave, 
which was near. Of late he had repeated 
these directions to other friends, and his 
wishes were carried out as far as was practi- 
cable. 

The exercises were held in the beautiful 
church facing the historic Common and were 
under the direction of the pastor, Rev. C. F. 
Carter, who read the Scripture and led in 
the prayer of invocation. Brief addresses 
were made by Sec. J. L. Barton of the Amer- 
ican Board, Mr. J. J. Arakelyan of Boston, 
Rev. Prof. M. A. Meleon, one of Dr. Hamlin’s 
students in Bebek Seminary, and by Rev. 
S. L. B. Speare, pastor at Middlebury, Vt., 
when Dr. Hamlin was president of the col- 
lege. Rey. Dr. A. H. Plumb offered the prin- 
cipal prayer. The hymns selected were: 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” and “In 
the cross of Christ I glory,” and, as specially 
enjoined, they were sung congregationally. 
Mr. Meleon’s address will appear in part in 
our next week’s issue. 

After returning to the house a prayer in Ar- 
menian was offered, and the loving hands of 
people of the race for which Dr. Hamlin had 
given the main efforts f his life bore his body 
tenderly to the grave where it was laid to 
rest. Altogether the services were most suit- 
able and impressive. 


We are glad to hear from various quarters 
that churches and young people’s societies are 
still raising funds for Mr. Wirt in response to 
his special appeal for his hospital work. Over 
$4,000 have already been received. In this 
connection it will be of interest to learn of an- 
other missionary in Alaska at Valdez, at the 
head of the American route into the upper 
Yukon region, Rev. D. W. Cram and wife, 
who will be under the supervision of our 
Home Missionary Society. Secretary Boyn- 
ton indorses their appeal for papers, periodi- 
cals and books for the 200 or more men who 
will probably winter there. - When these first 
missionaries landed there, about two nionths 
ago, they found a Christian Endeavor Society 
already organized and were royally welcomed. 
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Things Uppermost at Northfield 


The man at the helm at Northtield this 
summer is William R. Moody, the evan- 
gelist’s oldest son. He is there both by 
natural fitness and because his father 
wished him to assume personal charge of 
the summer conferences. Before Mr. 
Moody left for his last campaign in Kan- 
sas City he was talking over with his 
family the possibilities of the future, and 
turning to his oldest son said, ‘‘ Will, I 
want you to take care of the confer- 
ences.””’ The young man modestly sug- 
gested that it might be bettér to have the 
meetings in the hands of a committee. 
But Mr. Moody thought otherwise. In 
fact he was never a great believer in com- 
mittees. For his meetings in Boston, for 
instance, he was quite satisfied to have a 
committee of one, with Henry M. 
Moore as chairman. 

When he picked out his son for 
this important service Mr. Moody 
knew his man. Theson resembles 
the father in many ways. He is 
a well-built, thick-set man, and 
keen eyes noting every important 
detail look out over the great audi- 
ence. His modesty and dignity 
have charmed all who have been 
at Northfield this summer. He 
has not undertaken to make ex- 
tended addresses, though we should 
not be surprised if he developed 
more than the average speaking 
talent. In the conduct of the 
student conferences he was ably 
assisted by John R. Mott and Miss 
Effie K. Price, but during the 
August conferences, now in prog- 
ress, he occupies the central chair 
on the platform and has kept the 
program well in hand. Now and 
then some little flash of humor 
or apt comment upon passing 
events reminds one of his father. 
The other day he noticed that 
people were in the habit of pre- 
empting seats from one session to 
another by leaving wraps or para- 
sols inthem. He therefore gave 
notice that hereafter such articles 
would be regarded as lost, and 
taken by the usher to the proper 
place, where they could be reclaimed. 
This announcement was roundly ap- 
plauded. 

The adjective ‘‘ brusque,” which was 
now and then applied to the dead evangel- 
ist, would not be thought of in connec- 
tion with the son. He has the polish of 
the schools and the affability of a gentle- 
man, and yet he does not lack decisive- 
ness of character. Few realize the pres- 
sure upon the Northfield platform from 
outside sources. Every year brings to 
this rallying point a number of persons 
enthusiastic in behalf of various good 
causes, and they and their special group 
of friends are anxious to secure recogni- 
tion. It takes wisdom and courage to 
choose between these applicants from the 
point of view of the best interests of the 
conference, but Mr. William Moody, no 
more than his father, will allow the great 
conventions to become diverted. 

Whether or not loyalty to the memory 
of Mr. Moody has operated particularly 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


this year, the fact remains that the three 
conventions have registered a larger total 
of attendants than ever before. A thou- 
sand outsiders are on the grounds today, 
and both the seminary buildings and the 
fine Hotel Northfield, with its recently 
increased accommodations, are severely 
taxed. But all these people are well shel- 
tered and fed. Mr. Moody’s two sons 
and his nephew, Ambert, have inherited 
his organizing and executive ability, and 
the machinery seems to be in perfect run- 
ning order. Of late years tents have 
sprung up by the dozen all over the lovely 
uplands, where a man and his family can 
live comfortably on four or five dollars a 
week apiece. Every season, too, marks 
an extension of the Northfield constitu- 





MR. MOODY’S GRAVE ON ROUND TOP 


ency. This year probably fifty persons are 
present from south of Richmond, Va. 
There is a large delegation from Atlanta, 
for instance, headed by Dr. Broughton. 
Apparently the effort has been to make 
everything as much like the preceding 
sessions as possible. Old habitués of 
Northfield, like Dr. Torrey, Professor 
Weston and Mr. Sankey, have been fre- 
quently on the platform, and the singing 
by the Mt. Hermon quartet, the North- 
field Seminary choir and by the audience 
itself is of the kind that used to delight 
the evangelist’s heart. The tendency has 
been to sandwich in the meetings rather 
more thickly, perhaps too frequently. 
This year the institute, conducted by the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
and in which Secretary Conant, Dr. Torrey 
and Miss Kinsman have been leading par- 
ticipants, has been a successful feature 
of the afternoons. It is being followed 
by a.Christian Endeavor Institute con- 
ducted by Secretary Baer. 


It is a safe guess that the number of 
ministers who go to Northfield has dou- 
bled within the last ten years. Some 
men, like Rev. T. 8. Hamlin, D. D., of 
Washington, one of the mest prominent 
Presbyterian pastors of the country, have 
attended all of the eighteen summer con- 
ferences. He thinks there is nothing that 
helps more to break up the pastoral rou- 
tine and to furnish new stimulus. But 
besides such faithful supporters of North- 
field from the start, other ministers in 
increasing numbers are learning that 
Northfield provides something which 
meets a personal need. The teaching in 
recent years of such men as Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Meyer has touched and fed many 
hearts. They are now at the front, and 
will continue to give the main in- 
struction until the conference 
closes next Monday. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s sermons compress many 
great truths into brief compass 
and his delivery is powerful. You 
hear those who listen to these dis- 
courses discussing them after- 
wards, Others ponder them 
silently as they wander off alone 
over the hills. Mr. Meyer ar- 
rived only last Thursday, and the 
spray of the Atlantic was hardly 
off him when he appeared on the 
platform. He was more dramatic 
than ever before, and no less 
tender and appealing. 

The teaching of these men em- 
phasizes the deeper, fuller Chris- 
tian life as the direct gift of God. 
It is pleasing to mark the absence 
of any polemical note. Said Mr. 
Morgan the other day: ‘ Don’t go 
home and be a crank in your local 
church, but live out the North- 
field spirit there.” There will be 
less of the ultra-conservative the- 
ology in Northfield in coming 
years, for Mr. Moody, though con- 
servative, knows the intellectual 
movements of his time and will not 
antagonize them. 

The strategic character of the 
Northfield site impresses one every 
time he returns there. Here is a 
spacious, magnificent campus, which Yale 
or Harvard might well envy, and com- 
manding one of the finest views in 
America. Northfield Seminary, already 
well equipped with buildings and running 
over with students, and its neighbor 
across the river, the Mt. Hermon school 
for boys, are sure to get the money they 
need and deserve. s 

No one goes to Northfield this summer 
without spending a few quiet moments 
on Round Top, where Mr. Moody is 
buried. Mr. Meyer went there before he 
stepped foot in a Northfield house, and 
he said that he hoped the visit meant the 
beginning of something better for his 
own life. The danger may be, as a Kan- 
sas City pastor put it, that Round Top 
will become a shrine when it ought to be 
an altar, but they who imbibe the real 
Northfield spirit and who have ever felt 
the touch of the dead leader will make 
it the latter rather than the former and 
go from it purified and ennobled. 
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The Home 


Recompense 


We are quite sure 
That he will give them back—bright, pure 
and beautiful. 
We know He will but keep 
Our own and His until we fall asleep. 
We know He does not mean 
To break the strands reaching between 
The Here and There. 
Ile does not mean—though Heaven be fair— 
To change the spirits entering there, that they 
forget 
The eyes upraised and wet, 
The lips too still for prayer, 
The mute despair. 
He will not take 
The spirits which He gave, and make 
The glorified so new 
That they are lost to me and you. 
I do believe 
They will receive 
Us—you and me—and be so glad 
To meet us that when most I would grow sad 
J just begin to think about that gladness 
And the day 
When they shall tell us all about the way 
That they have learned to go— 
Heaven’s pathways show. 


My lost, my own, and I 
Shall have so much to see together by and by, 
I do believe that just the same sweet face, 
But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where we shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worthy in that by and by. 
I do believe that God will give a sweet surprise 
To tear-stained, saddened eyes, 
And that his Heaven will be 
Most glad, most tided through with joy for 
you and me, 
As we have suffered most. God never made 
Spirit for spirit, answering shade for shade, 
And placed them side by side— 
So wrought in one, though separate, mystified— 
And meant to break 
The quivering threads between. 
shall wake, 
| am quite sure, we will be very glad 
That for a little while we were sc sad. 
—George Klingle. 


When we 


calle ; When the little peculiar- 
es er ities and mannerisms of 
members of our home cir- 
cle begin to seem annoying and we keep 
our tempers with an effort, it is not so 
much a sign of original sin as of acquired 
weariness, It means that our nerves are 
overstrained and that we need a vacation. 
The long strain of monotony may be as 
trying as the fierce demands of work. 
lo see always and only the same people, 
even though we love them dearly, is not 
good for the soul. For their sake, if not 
for our own, we ought to take ourselves 
away and into new surroundings—that 
we may come back sound and cheerful, 
to be and enjoy a blessing. This princi- 
ple is well illustrated in Alice Brown’s 
story in the August Atlantic—‘‘ A Sea 
Change.” A hard-working woman had 
lived for years alone with her husband 
on a mountain farm, with no guests, no 
society, no excitement or interests apart 
from the daily routine, until she could 
bear it no longer. <A visit to a relative 
by the seashore and a brief separation 
from her husband made her into a new 
woman. <All wives, all mothers ought to 
watch for the vacation-needing symptom 
and for the sake of love and duty take a 
rest, if only by a locked door or a day’s 
outing, 


PRN It has been said that 
Wemen v" women’s clubs consti- 

erin See tute a “third house,” 
for, although in most states women are 
denied suffrage, through organization 
they are able to exert steadily increasing 
influence in public affairs. In America 
public sentiment is all-powerful, and the 
thousands of organized women have no 
small share in forming it. Civil service 
reform is one issue now urgently before 
the clubs. Women have largeinterests 
in educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions, in public schools, libraries and asy- 
lums. When they are made td realize 
that the efficiency of all these depends 
upon the abolition of the spoils system 
and the purification of political life, they 
will make their influence felt. In the 
management of the public schools this 
uplifting influence may be immediately 
exercised, for here the ballot is already 
in the hands of women. In other fields 
they must work indirectly by seeking to 
mold, public opinion. At the biennial 
meeting of women’s clubs at Milwaukee 
Miss L. S. W. Perkins urged each state 
federation to take up this matter and ap- 
point a committee to co-operate with the 
National Civil Service Reform League. 
It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion offers prizes of $100 and $50 to club 
women for two essays on Civil Service 
Reform, to be submitted before Jan. 1, 
1901. 


Miss Miriam’s Renewal 


BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT 


Miriam Winsor gazed at the old photo- 
graph in her hand as long as she could 
see, then leaned her head back on the 
chair-rest, shut her eyes and sat passively 
still. If tears trickled from the closed 
lids, it was under cover of the twilight, 
and no one, moreover, was there to see. 
The innocent little photograph was only 
the picture of a bright, glowing girl face, 
fair and young—her own face, just as it 
had looked twenty years before. It was 
for the passing away of that face with 
the years that her tears were shed. 

A silvery clock-strike somewhere in the 
shadows was interrupted by the sound of 
the tea-bell. This double summons 
brought a startled response from Miriam. 
She rose hastily, locked the picture into 
one of the drawers of her desk, lit the 
gas for a moment’s scrutiny of her reflec- 
tion in the mirror and then passed out. 

Dr. Winsor and his daughter took tea 
alone together, as they had done on most 
days for fifteen years. It was an old- 
fashioned meal, served in a warm, cozy 
room, and “supper time” was usually the 
pleasantest hour of the day. On this 
particular evening the doctor saw a 
shadow on the features so dear to him. 
He peered inquiringly across the table 
through near-sighted glasses, but asked 
no question. These two were sometimes 
quite silent when they were together. 
They knew and loved each other well 
enough for that. 

Few could have given a reason for the 
exceptional love and reverence with 


which the ex-president was regarded in 
Murray, not only by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the college, but also by the hum- 
blest and most obscure resident of the 
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village. Not all his natural gifts, his 
learning or his wide experience could 
fully explain it. One honest storekeeper 
thus voiced his own conclusion, after some 
puzzle of mind: “I s’pose we think such 
a lot of that man just because he is Dr. 
Winsor!” 

**Don’t you think you had better tell 
me what it is, daughter?” suggested the 
doctor, mildly, after supper, settling 
down into his long dressing-gown and 
easy-chair. ‘Sometimes it helps right 
things up to speak out.’”’ Then, after a 
pause and still more gently, ‘“‘Is it the 
time of year you are thinking of ? That 
familiar date which comes next week ?”’ 

There was a pause again; then Miriam 
said, slowly, ‘‘ Yes, father, and no. That 
anniversary always makes me sad. It 
was strange that mother should die on 
my birthday. That’s enough to make 
such a day sorrowful. But father—don’t 
think me foolish—I dread being forty 
years old! From a child that has always 
been a kind of natural limit. It’s like 
seven, aperfect number. This irresistible 
pushing along of time has something ter- 
rifying in it. The years so far haven’t 
brought me satisfaction. I’m not ready 
to go on!”’ 

There was a quiver about the mouth of 
the father and moisture under the near- 
sighted spectacles. The slow, deliberate 
words of his answer were spoken in tones 
as soothing as those of a woman. 

“Poor girl!” he said, softly. ‘You 
have had a heavy heart to carry. To feel 
old, or to fear becoming so, is one of the 
worst of troubles.” 

He looked searchingly, almost curiously, 
at his daughter, “‘Miss Miriam,” as she 
was everywhere called. The curiosity in 
his eyes changed to something like pain, 
and he sighed a little wearily as he leaned 
back in his chair with closed eyes, Mir- 
iam noted with a sudden pang the frailty 
of the spare figure, the thinness of his 
hands, the silvery gleam of hishair. But 
even as she looked his eyes opened, and 
there was a smile in them. 

“TI believe I have been in this world 
seventy-five years,” he said, in his slow 
way. ‘“‘Seventy-five years! That seems 
a good while, but I do not feel old, I fee) 
safe from age. There was a time, forty 
or fifty years ago, when I was in danger. 
I might have begun to lose my young life 
then, if it hadn’t been re-enforced.” 

There was a considerable pause,. but 
Miriam waited, and was rewarded by ve- 
hement sentences “for which her father 
was famous. 

“Miriam, the divine life of Christ came 
into mine and arrested its progress 
toward age. Jesus was never old. He 
left this world at thirty-three, in the prime 
of a man’s strength. The life he breathes 
into us by his Spirit is young life. Time 
cannot touch it. As long as my Lord 
deigns to live in me, I am young.” 

Dr. Winsor rose from his chair aud 
straightened his tall form as he said with 
a half-whimsical smile: “Don’t think I 
am laboring under a delusion. I know 
how thin and battered and wornIam. | 
can see the wrinkles and feel the weak- 
ness. But this is only incident to my re- 
maining on the earth. When the Lord 
wants me, he’ll make a new body, more 
fit for the spirit which he has kept 
young. 

“Miriam, my dear, you know the Lord 
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Let him into your life without reserva- 
tion, and you can’t grow old!” 

The hours grew late that night before 
Miriam slept. Her father’s words had 
reached her heart. Most of the next two 
days she spent by herself in her room or 
on her favorite walks. 

Nobody thought it strange that Miss 
Miriam was silent and preoccupied. She 
was often so. But these days were work- 
ing out for her something that was 
strange and new. New messages came 
to her from the leaves of her well-read 
Bible. The breath of a new life, fresh 
and warm and vivifying, crept into her 
heart. She had come to realize Christ. 
She had felt the thrill of his abounding 
life, and it welled up like an imprisoned 
fountain set free in her own soul. Hope 
and eagerness and joy began to grow 
again. This possession of eternal youth 
came not as a new gift, but as a joyful 
discovery. She had been in Doubting 
Castle, but all the time she had the key 
to the door. At last she tried it and was 
free. 

*Something’s happened to Miss Mir- 
iam,’ said Maria, the English house- 
keeper, sagely, to John, Dr. Winsor’s 
man, early the following week. ‘“She’s 
having the parlors cleaned and every- 
thing opened up. The carpets’ll be faded 
if she keeps on. But her face, John— 
that’s brightened most. And she’s bring- 
ing in ferns and geraniums—the brightest 
colored flowers. One would think there 
was to be a wedding in the ’ouse!”’ 

Maria’s bewilderment was in no wise 
abated when Miss Winsor confided to her 
certain plans for the following Thursday. 
Although Maria could not comprehend, 
she was interested and hearty in execut- 
ing. She had been a faithful servant for 
years, and “ Miss Miriam * was the apple 
of her eye. So the two put their heads 
together with happy results, 

‘Father,’ said Miriam, softly, standing 
behind the doctor’s chair and touching 
the gray hair earessingly, ‘*‘you know 
tomorrow is my birthday—quite an im- 
portant one. So I’m going to have a 
birthday party, if you please.” 

She stopped, her voice faltering a little, 
while her father seized her hand and 
pulled her around in front of him. 

‘Let me see you, Miriam,’’ and then, 
as she bent over him, ‘God bless you, 
daughter—and do you want me to come 
to the party?” 

Miriam’s laugh was genuine and mu- 
sical. 

““Why, you are to give the party, fa- 
ther,” she said. “I can’t give it to my- 
self, you know. But I have taken the 
liberty of sending the invitations. There 
will be some of the professors and their 
wives—your special friends—and some 
students. You know there are some that 
have a hard time and some that are 
homesick. And then there are a few 
young ladies in the village whom I would 
like to have meet them, and I think we 
shall have a pleasant company. I am all 
ready, father. You have only to be at 
your best and have a good time.” 

And once again Dr. Winsor murmured, 
“God bless you!”’ adding a moment after, 
with a genial twinkle in his eye, “I 
haven’t been anywhere for some time, 
but I'll look as fine as I can.” 

Thursday night was dark and foggy, 
but almost every guest reached Dr. Win- 
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sor’s house at the time appointed. Miss 
Miriam’s invitations had made an unde- 
niable sensation. It was the first time 
for years that the old mansion had been 
thrown open to any kind of festivity. 
Even friendly calls had been few, for all 
the gentle cordiality of the doctor had 
been powerless to offset the sad reserve 
of the mistress of the house. But now 
the secluded home was full to the doors 
with warmth and light and color. Every- 
where were palms and ferns and flowers, 
and the long closed piano stood invitingly 
open. 

Miriam and the doctor received their 
guests together. More than one paused 
on the threshold in amazement, for in 
place of the cold, reserved woman whom 
all had come to know stood the Miriam 
Winsor of years before. The black gown, 
the severe plainness were gone. Her 
dress was of a warm tint, with some- 
thing white and Soft at neck and sleeves. 
The old smile was on her lips, the old 
light and flush in her eyes and on her 
cheeks, and yet there was a sweet gra 
ciousness, new and fascinating. Old 
friends were occupied in trying to under- 
stand what had happened, new ones in 
readjusting the acquaintance to fit what 
seemed a change of identity, while all 
felt a subtle sense of gladness at the 
change. 

That was an evening of pure social en- 
joyment from beginning to end. It all 
came about as Miriam had planned. The 
“*special’’ ones were there, people whom 
her father met often, but not in his own 
home or as recipients of his own hospi- 
tality. It was this joy of giving forth, 
so long denied him, which made the occa- 
sion so happy to this young old man. Be- 
side these, the ‘“‘hard time” and home- 
sick students came to a man—shy and ill 
at ease at first, but blossoming out under 
Miss Miriam’s kindliness into their real 
selves, surprisingly superior to those 
which had hitherto appeared in their col- 
lege life. They and the village girls were 
soon on good terms and seemed to find 
each other mutually agreeable. 

There were a few songs with some in- 
strumental music, with bright talk and 
laughter; but the prevailing spirit was 
not hilarity. It was rather a deep, 
subdued joyousness—a contagion from 
Miriam Winsor’s heart. She passed from 
one to another of her guests, offering to 
all a gentle friendliness which was a ben- 
ediction. 

Late in the evening Maria might have 
been found in a corner of the deserted 
dining-room, where she had dispensed re- 
freshments. Now she was pouring out 
her mind freely to John, whom she found 
ever sympathetic. 

“‘She’s an angel,”’ she insisted, emphati- 
eally, wiping her eyes with her white 
apron, “They were all noticing her to- 
night. She’s always lovely, but some- 
thing’s come to her lately.”” Then lower- 
ing her voice mysteriously, ‘‘Did you see 
Professor Salisbury look at her, John, 
when she was talking so sweet to that 
red-eaded young freshman? She didn’t 
know it, but he looked like he was ready 
to get down on his knees to her. I ’ope 
the Lord doesn’t mean to take her 
away!” 

The last good-night had been said, and 
Miriam had seen her father to the door 
of his chamber. Slipping downstairs 
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once more, she passed from one to an. 
other of the deserted rooms. The lights, 
the warmth, the odor of the flowers 
were still about her, and the glow was 
still at her heart. She paused at one of 
the parlor windows and drew aside the 
heavy curtains. The fog had lifted and 
the moon was shining. She thought 
shudderingly of the years of darkness and 
chill through which she had passed—the 
selfish years of pride and mourning; then 
a quick thrill brought the color back to 
her face as she murmured, softly: ‘It is 
just as father said. It is not the years 
that are to be dreaded, but the letting go 
of God. That means shutting out the 
light, and that means death.”’ And up to 
the starlit sky went the swift, yearning 
prayer of her heart, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, hence- 
forth let me lose all things, do without 
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everything—but thee! 


Mother Wasps and Their 
Nests 


BY CAROLINE A, CREEVEY 

One August Sunday as I was going to 
church I noticed a dozen or so heaps of 
sand scattered over the grass in front of 
the vestibule. The minister coming in 
at the same moment, we stopped together. 
The minister is an observer of outdoor 
things. What we saw was this. The 
heaps of sand were similar, and might 
each have been contained in a pint cup. 
They were distinctly furrowed by an irreg- 
wlar channel, an inch wide, leading from 
the highest point to a round hole which 
descended obliquely into the ground. By 
running a long plantain stock into some 
of the holes we ascertained that they 
were fully eighteen inches long. 

Further investigation was deferred un- 
til Monday, when I went alone to the 
church and sat down on the grass to 
await developments. I knew pretty well 
what it meant, but I was not sure what 
species of insect had been so industrious. 
Several new tunnels had been dug during 
the night, as was evidenced by the damp 
sand, intact and untrodden. The furrows 
along the sand were distinct. Near the 
mouth of one hole a dead locust lay. Its 
stiff wings were folded and ants were 
running around it. 

Soon there was motion at the mouth of 
one of the holes. I bent forward too ea- 
gerly; the creature took alarm and with- 
drew. In tive minutes more an enormous 
wasp emerged, a cruel and formidable 
looking creature. From the head to the 
tip of the abdomen was rather more than 
two inches. The body was dingy black 
banded with dirty yellow. The insect 
hovered a moment near its hole and flew 
away. Its work was done. It was a 
mother wasp, which had deposited her 
egg with food for the larve when they 
should hatch at the further extremity of 
the long hole which she had spent the 
night industriously digging. I had before 
noticed these great wasps, the largest of 
their kind, sipping from my shrubs. Once 
I watched two of them extracting juice 
from the flowers of the poison sumach. 
I have read that insects feeding from 
these blossoms often drop down, dead, 
and I wished these would. But they 
didn’t! They took a full meal and flew 
away, apparently none the worse. 

I soon learned more about this mining 
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wasp. It digs with its front pair of feet 
and its head, burrowing head foremost 
into the earth, removing small stones 
with its powerful jaws. If it comes 
across a stone too large, it abandons that 
hole and begins another. As fast as the 
earth is loosened, the insect backs up and 
out of its hole, and tosses pellets of sand 
under its body to the rear and_ sides, 
This it does with regularity, keeping al- 
ways to the same path of approach, form- 
ing the channels which mark the hillocks 
of sand. To excavate a round, smooth 
hole in the ground, a foot and a half long, 
one inch in diameter, whose terminus is 
(I found by digging) one foot below the 
surface; to bring up the excavated sand 
grain by grain, scattering these pellets 
in such a manner that almost none of 
them slides back into the hole, all in a 
single night, is a feat that can scarcely 
be matched by man’s most strenuous 
exertion, 

Down this hole the mother wasp pro- 
ceeds to drag large insects, grasshoppers, 
locusts or caterpillars, often several such 
inseets, which she has previously stung 
and paralyzed, not killed, and then she 
lays her egg. The dead locust which the 
ants were devouring had been too thor- 
oughly stung. Because it was dead it 
would not serve the purpose of the newly- 
hatched wasp, which demands live food. 
Bees are not so sanguinary. Their young, 
imprisoned in a cell, find a sweet paste of 
honey and pollen from flowers lying be- 
side them for their nourishment. 

What a different thing the full-grown 
insect is from the greedy, low-born grub 
or larva! What must be the sensations 
of the waspling, when having finished its 
horrid feast, knowing nothing but dark- 
ness and a subterranean existence, its 
transformation completed, it first crawls 
upward and comes to the light! And 


how good its first honey from a pretty. 


lower must taste! 

Wasps, like bees, are either social or 
solitary. The mining wasps are. solitary, 
although one species begins burrowing 
with others of its kind, soon each branch- 
ing off for itself in a separate burrow. 
Doubtless if the larve were left together, 
they would devour each other. Car- 
penter wasps excavate holes for their 
young in the wood of old fences, trees, 
ete. Mason wasps build nests of mud in 
all sorts of places, such as old spools, 
bowls of pipes and even keyholes. The 
paper wasp bites off small pieces of wood, 
chews them to pulp, treads them flat and 
makes of them a strong paper with which 
it forms six-sided cells, each destined to 
cradle a young insect. All species pro- 
vide living, paralyzed insects for the 
larve to feed upon. The formidable 
weapon, the sting of the wasp, is intended 
primarily for this purpose. 

The mud-dauber wasps have a peculiar 
enemy in another species of mud-dauber, 
the white-footed wasp. The white-footed 
are the cowbirds and cuckoos among in- 
sects. They literally steal the prepared 
nests and food in ‘the following manner. 
Mud-dauber No. 1 stings several spiders 
and pulls them into her nest of dried 
mud. Before she has brought in quite as 
many as she thinks necessary, and while 
she is absent on one of her predatory ex- 
cursions, White-foot, which has been spy- 
ing from some safe place near by, enters 
the cell, finds the table properly spread, 





lays her egg among the dormant spiders 
and flies away before the return of the 
rightful owner of the cell. Back comes 
No. 1 with her latest acquisition, a fresh 
spider, and then she lays an egg, closes 
the orifice with plastered mud and _ flies 
contentedly away. Since White-foot’s 
egg was laid first, it hatches first, and 
proceeds to make a meal of prepared 
spiders, with a dessert of grub No, 1 as 
soon as it hatches. 

But the tragedy ends not here, for if 
what some naturalists say is true, there 
is a small bee which prys into the nest 
thus doubly invaded, avenging the 
wrongs of mud-dauber No. 1. This is the 
Osmia lignaria, a solitary bee, dark blue 
in color, with a white face. This bee 
comes upon the scene when the larva of 
the white-footed wasp has entered upon 
the pupa stage. With her strong jaws 
she breaks open the top of the nest, en- 
ters, stings the wasp pupa, and lays her 
egg so that the grub when hatched can 
feed upon the white-footed infant wasp 
as it fed upon the mud-dauber No. 1. 

The formidable tarantula, that terrible 
hairy spider of tropical countries, has its 
enemy among -wasps, a very large species, 
known as the tarantula hawk. One of 
these wasps will hqver around the nest of 
a tarantula till it emerges, when the wasp 
will drop down upon it, sting it in the 
hind leg, drop an egg into the puncture 
and drag the spider back iato its own 
nest, there leaving it. When the grub 
hatches it will eat its way clean through 
the body of the tarantula, coming out at 
its head, leaving only the hairy husk. 
This species of wasp is very savage, and 
often two will fight for the possession of 
one tarantula, not desisting till one is 
wounded or killed. By experiment a 
tarantula which had been paralyzed by 
the sting of one of these fierce wasps was 
kept and examined after three years. Its 
flesh was found at that time perfectly 
sound and sweet. How long this condi- 
tion of things would remain, and whether 
the creature could ever recover from the 
effects of the wasp’s sting, is not known. 

It is by such seemingly cruel methods 
as these in the world of nature that the 
yast armies of poisonous and hurtful in- 
sects are kept down. The sanguinary 
wasp is perhaps a blessing in disguise, 
preventing the plagues of insects from 
becoming too formidable. The number 
of grasshoppers, caterpillars, locusts, 
spiders, etc., made way with every sea- 
son by wasps alone must be enormous. 
And lest wasps themselves become too 
numerous other wasps and bees prey upon 
them. 


Tangles 


é4. ALPHABETICAL 
We started out for a rustic drive, a mixed 
company in a rough cart. The printer had 
left his *, the shepherd every * under his care 





‘and the Chinaman had brought his *, All 


crowded in, feeling perfectly at *s, the driver 
cried ‘**!” to his slow beasts and we set off. 
We drove near the mouth of the * until we 
could look off at the *, and view a small island 
or *, and beyond that the billows as far as the 
* could reach. We drew up at a small public 
house, where a * was screaming in the treg, 
and a * flitted about the garden. Here we got 
some hot * with a lump of sugar apiece about 
the size of a *. Some wanted to go further, 
but others said, “*! don’t, unless we * to go 
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on forever and * it will be *s to turn back 
now,” which we did, and as it was we came 
within an inch, or possibly an *, of overturn- 
ing in the dark. DOROTHEA. 


65. ENIGMA 
Down by the bay at close of day 
My form you may desery. 
Erect I stand on stately stem, ‘ 
My branches in the sky. . 
I'm sometimes long, though often short, 
I'm neither soft nor hard ; 
With but one foot I occupy 
A quarter of a yard. 
*Mid joyous throngs of young and gay 
At Yuletide | appear, 
And take the lead in youthful play 
The first of every year. 
In Yankee land I take delight, 
And, as the years go by, 
So long as waves the starry flag 
I’m there on Fourth of July. 
In folly I was found but once ; 
Alone, and small in size, 
Were two of us together found 
We'd be considered wise. 
HAWKEYE. 


66. ANAGRAM ACROSTIC 


The initials read down spell the surname 
and the finals read up the Christian name of 
an American author, born 1804, died 1864, 

1. WE SHALL: Amerjean civil engineer, 
born 1809 2 BIT LATE: French Jacobin, 
died 1812. 3. I SKEW LAW: French states- 
man, born 1810, died 1868. 4. I A TINT: 
Venetian painter, born 1477, died 1576, 
5. PITY? AHA! of Alexandria: mathemat. 
and Neoplatonist, born 3870 (?), died 415. 
6. BONE CHAFF: French composer of comic 
operas, born 1819, died 1880, 7, IN HER 
ART: American artist, born 1844, died 1896, 
8 RAN DUE or DUN ERA: Bohemian 
writer, born 184. 9 LEGS GET ON: Amer- 
ican author, born 1837. T. WH. 


67. REVERSAL 
The morning-glory woke one day 
Before the sun was up, 
And held, to catch his earliest ray, 
Each dainty, long-ON E cup. 


But long before the bells of noon rang through the 
heated air, 

Her blue eyes closed in sleep or swoon below the 
fervid glare. . 

“Poor thing,” a zinuia rustled low, and tossed her 
gay rosette, 

‘My ‘flowers that bloomed a month ago are fresh 
and brilliant yet.” 


The morning-glory woke again, 
All in the early dew ; 

Her world is free from toil and strain, 
Her day forever new. 


The zinnia bears in dust and heat the burden of the 
day ; ; 

None call her sturdy blossoms sweet, though “ use- 
ful for display.” 

The morning-glory takes the place we give the 
newest eomer, 

And makes her TWO with charming grace; a TWO 
that lasts all summer. 

ANSWERS 

62. Answer unknown. 

63. (Author’s answer.) Jackson, Fano, Tarnow, 
Dhar, Oran, Orfa, Warsaw, Ostend, Iglau, Gefle, 
Orange, Homel, Reading, Angers, Adana, Yarkand, 
Kandy, Nellere, Orel, Lowell, Venice, Nice, Eger, 
Aversa, Worms, Ulm, Hull, Multan, Durban, Revel, 
Abo, Torquay, Ayr, Noto, Oporto, Elche, Gaya, 
Gallipoli, Saratoff, Trent, Trenton, Essegg, Ypres, 
Saga, Agar, Coni, Nara, Cebu. Johnson's Enecyelo- 
pedia authorizes the following in addition: Thom, 
Ngornu, Tonk, Tosa, Sagar, Butte. 


The latest Bible Enigma (62) proves to be pre- 
served in many homes. This seems to be the an- 
swer, as it has been reached by the careful and in- 
dependent study of a number of tangle-lovers: 
Chapel (Amos 7: 13) and pulpit (Neh. 8: 4). For 
this solution we have to thank: E. L. Codey, 
Orange, N. J.; John A. Tucker, Mattapan, Mass. ; 
Miss A. M. Dean, Taunton, Mass. ; Sarah J. Davis, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Steven T. Byington, Sherburne, 
Vt.;: S. Y. M., Wakefield, Mass.; Miss A. Kimball, 
Providence. R.1.; F. J. Stevens, 8. Framingham, 
Mass. 

Other answers acknowledged are: Abbie A. Tidd, 
Westboro, Ma&ss., 61; T. L. D., Dover, N. H., 58,61, 
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Closet and Altar 
Let him that is athirst come, and whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely. 





God dwells among us by the abiding of 
his Son, who through his Spirit is with us 
always. Therefore the parched land be- 
comes a pool and we may thirst no more. 
They who dwell in the house of the Lord 
are like men in a fortress which has an 
unfailing fountain in the courtyard, so 
that no enemy can cut off their supplies 
and they can laugh at drought.—Alezan- 
der MacLaren. 





I have always been nourished by under- 
ground streams; I can still trust in the 
secret will of God.— Nathaniel Emmons. 





God says the peace of a man who loves 
him shall flow like a river; and if ours is 
not such it is because its springs are not 
in Mount Zion—because its sources are in 
the marshes and the lowlands and not in 
the crystal fountains of the hills.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





He is the well of life, for He doth give 
To all that live 

Both breath and being. He is the Creator 
Both of the water, 

Earth, air and fire. Of all things that subsist 
Ile hath the list— 

Of all the heavenly host, or what earth claims, 

Ile keeps the scroll and calls them by their 

names, 


0, make us apt to seek and quick to find, 
Thou God most kind! 
Give us love, hope and faith in thee to trust, 
Thou God most just! 
femit all our offenses, we entreat— 
Most good, most great! 
Grant that our willing though unworthy quest 
May, through thy grace, admit us ‘mong the 
blest. 
~Thomas Heywood. 


They that are united to Christ shall find 
comfort when all the streams of worldly 
enjoyments are dried up.—T. Boston. 





Christ told the woman of Samaria that 
the water that he would give her would 
be in her a well of water springing up to 
eternal life. Whoso comes to him and 
drinks not only finds his own thirst as- 
suaged, but discovers in himself a wealth 
of waters suflicient to slake the thirst of 
numbers.—George Bowen. 





God is not dead yet. Many weary 
hearts hath he refreshed. Bless him for 
comfort. Why, none cometh dry from 
David's well.—Samuel Rutherford. 


O God, the fountain of all life and 
light, the source of all help and joy, so 
pour out upon us and upon all men 
the riches of thy grace, that we may 
be refreshed and strengthened for the 
work to which thou hast appointed 
us. Quicken in us gladness of faith 
and devotion of love, that we may 
lead helpful lives to the glory of thy 
holy name and the good of those 
whom thou hast made our neighbors. 
Help us to show in daily life abundant 
witness of thy presence in our hearts. 
Refresh us plenteously with the sweet 
waters of thy mercy and be in us a 
fountain springing up to everlasting 
life. We ask it in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR: A volume for family worship and pri- 
vate devotion. Compiled from the weekly CLOSET AND ALTAR 
Column, Published by 7he Congregationalist. 








Sunday Games 


While Sunday afternoon is the parents’ op- 
portunity to make sacred memories for the 
children’s future years, by reading, singing, 
walking or visiting together, there should still 
be a precious time of quiet leisure for father 
and mother to read and rest, and during this 
time the children ought to be provided with 
some means of entertainment. 

When picture-books fail, an old newspaper 
spread on the floor to hold the scraps will 
serve as a place of exile for the little ones to 
cut out pictures and dissect maps from old 
quarterlies and Sunday school papers. 

The older children will enjoy making Bible 
enigmas for each other to solve. Take a well- 
known text, short at first, writing out the let- 
ters separate from each other and numbering 
them, then selecting to form words. For in- 
stance, I have a text of 14 letters. My 6, 
10, 8, 12 built the ark, my 1, 5, 11 fled from 
Sodom, my 4, 3, 13 was the first woman, my 9, 
7, 14, 2 was an emperor who persecuted the 
early Christians. Of course the text is “ Love 
one another.” 

An interesting and instructive game is 
made by neatly printing upon strips of 
paper or card the names of the books of the 
Bible, then see who can most quickly arrange 
them in proper order. An anagram game, or 
box of letters, may be used in connection 
with these, each child taking a slip and with 
the anagram letters spelling out beneath it all 
the characters he can think of who are men- 
tioned in that book, referring to the Bible if 
he prefers. Other games will readily suggest 
themselves with these materials, using the 
plants, animals, geography, ete., of the Bible. 

Ilomemade games and dissected maps are 
more instructive and enjoyable than the man- 
ufactured ones, besides providing occupation, 
because children invariably take pride and 
pleasure in their own productions. 

An oral game of questions is sometimes a 
pleasant change. One person asks a_ Bible 
question and the first one answering it has 
the privilege of asking the next one. Or one 
person may begin to tell a Bible story, to see 
how far the story can progress before the 
character is reeognized. 


There is such a lamentable ignorance of the 


Bible among young people today that we can- 
not afford to let the golden Sunday afternoons 
pass without feeling that some progress is 
being made in knowledge of the blessed Book. 
LILY MANKER ALLEN. 


An Old-fashioned Sunday 


I read with interest your articles on Sunday 
keeping for children, and with pleasure I 
will note a few things that made Sundays 
dear to me when a small child. 

First, Rev. Dr. Watts’s songs of praise fora 
child, beginning, ‘*‘ How glorious is our heay- 
enly King’; often the whole lesson in the 
Assembly’s Catechism, beginning, ‘‘ In Adam’s 
fall we sinned all.”” Then the questions com- 
mencing, ‘‘ Who was the first man?” and so 
forth. Other favorites were “ Alphabet Les- 
sons for Youth,’’ Watts’s ‘Cradle Hymns” 
and the words of John Rogers, who was burnt 
at Smithfield in 1554, beginning, “‘Give ear, 
my children, to my words.” I used also to re- 
peat the prayer of Agur: “‘ Remove far from 
me vanities and lies; give me neither poverty 
nor riches; feed me with food convenient for 
me: lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, 
Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain.” 

My first Sabbath school teacher was Miss 
Sarah Snell, and I well remember standing by 
her knee and repeating to her a verse of Isa. 
53 until the whole was learned, which in my 
childhood was a long, hard lesson, but which 
is now fresh in mymemory. These are things 
that made Sundays pleasant, and the remem- 
brance of them now steals over me with much 
joy, though father, mother, sisters and brother 
are gone and a new system of truths is taught. 

A. W. J. W. 











Mitw-hia 


T is a good thing to use Mellin’s 
Food in conjunction with the breast ; 

it relieves the mother from excessive strain 
and also leaves her more free to attend 
her many household and social duties. 
It is well for the babe, for Mellin’s Food 
furnishes him with suitable nutritive ele- 
ments in a digestible form and promotes 
the healthy growth and development of 
the infant system. It gives him a diet 
that is the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk in composition and which is adapted 
to the infant digestion. 
Many mothers take Mellin’s Food them- 
selves while nursing, thereby increasing 
the flow of milk without the bad effects 
of alcoholic stimulants. 
Many mothers give their babies Mellin’s 
Food during the day and nurse the child 
during the night when necessary. This 
is a very convenient and satisfactory 
method. During the day the mother 
is free to attend to her numerous duties 
and the child receives proper nourishment 
at the proper times. 
I received sample and books all right, and was 
much pleased with both. I use the food as a 
drink myself, as I am nursing twin babies, 
and was advised to use it by my nurse, as a 
help to increase the flow of milk. So far it 
seems to work all right, and I like che taste 


of it. Mary H. REMINGTON 
Providence, R. I. 


1 am more than willing to attest the value of 
Mellin’s Food; for since taking. it regularly 
myself, 1 have been able to wl my baby 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN'’S FOOD 


a ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ell 


16 August 1900 





Dainty Desserts 


Variety in desserts adapted to 
children is a problem always. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is susceptible of preparation in many 
good and healthful ways. Try this one: 

Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- 
ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; 
add one-half cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one 
table spoon full of butter; one-half cup of raisins; 
flavor to suit. Bake about 20 minutes. | 

Ask your grocer to show you the 
really fine gravures which we issue, 
any one of which views of northwest- 
ern scenery you can have with two 


packages of Cream of Wheat. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














CONGRESS 











A LUCKY BOX 


That never disappoints 
the cook is a box of , 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER. 
It never fails to make the 
lightest and best biscuits, 
cake, etc. : 
Made of Grape Cream } 

f Tartar. H 


oe 
14-1b, can, 10¢; 
yt, 17¢; 1b, 30c. Ff 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 
Beston. — 
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F all the Corner boys off on their 
O vacations, I am sure there is not 
one who is taking a journey so 
long and so strange as the boy who sends 
me (from St. Petersburg) this letter and 
this picture. He sailed last January 
from San Francisco, and in March wrote 
us from Japan (Corner of May 10) about 
our Okayama orphans. Then he went to 
China, and had some curious experiences 
in the cities where the Boxers were just 
beginning their terrible warfare. You 
know that they call English and Ameri- 
cans “foreign devils,” and as boys from 
these countries are not often seen there, 
our member attracted special attention 
as ‘a little foreign devil.” I was very 
glad when I read a pretty postal card 
which came to Harold’s brother, showing 
that the family were safely out of China 
and on their way across the Yellow Sea 
to Korea. Later, all Christian Endeavor- 
ers rejoiced when a cablegram whispered 
under the sea that Dr. Clark had reached 
London just in time to open their 
great annual convention there. 

If you will look in the supple- 
ment of .your Frye’s geography 
—lid you know that the author 
is the Mr. Frye who has care of 
the Cuban teachers ?—you will 
find a map showing the new 
trans-Siberian railway which con- 
nects St. Petersburg and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Over that tremen- 
dous line of railway—the newest, 
longest and in some respects the 
most important in the world—our 
boy’s party traveled, the jour- 
* ney occupying about six weeks. 
They started from Vladivostock, 
one of the termini of the road, 
at the southeastern corner cf 
Siberia, on the Japan Sea—look 
it up on your map. At Khaba- 
rovsek (don’t try to pronounce it, 
evenif D. F.’s compositors set it up 
right) they left the railway, I suppose 
because it was unfinished, and for sev- 
eral hundred versts—see how much a 
verst is—sailed up the Amur River and 
its tributary, the Shilka. Harold’s letter 
is written on that river, June 2. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We are just beginning 
our Siberian trip, and I thought you would 
like to know something about Vladivostock. 
When we sailed into the harbor and I saw 
Vladivostock, it reminded me a little of San 
Franciseo. It was built on a hill and the 
houses were all made of brick. A lot of sam- 
pans [look in‘ your dictionary to see what 
sampans are] came out to meet us. They 
were just like the Chinese sampans, with 
Chinamen rowing, and every one had a re 
and green blanket. We took one and landed, 
and expected to have our baggage examined, 
but for some reason we did not. The streets 
were full of droschkys and the drivers all had 
something red on. There were almost always 
two horses, One had a high yoke over his 
neck, and the other did not have so much har- 
hess on and was hitched to the side-wheel. 
The horse with the yoke generally trotted, 
and the other galloped at full speed. They 
would go racing up and down hills, and looked 
as though they would surely run into some- 
— but there never seemed to be any acci- 

ent, 

_ I saw a great many different nationalities 
in Vladivostock. There were Russians, Eng- 
lish, Americans, Germans, French, Chinese 
and Japanese, and I do not know how many 
others. We went to see a great church, also. 
The most common colors were blue and green. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Inside it was very gorgeous, with gold candle- 
sticks and paintings all around. There were 
pictures of Christ and the Virgin Mary and 
the apostles. Outside it is not so gorgeous, 
but it has domes and crosses on the top. 

I went to visit Mrs. P. that you wrote me 
about. She gave mea letter and some photo- 
graphs for you that I will give to you when I 
get home. She also wrote out some Russian 
words for me, so that I could be the inter- 
preter of the family. When we went off in 
the train, Mrs. P. and the United States con- 
sul came to see us off. His name is Richard T. 
Greener. Do you remember him? 

On the Amur. HAROLD C, 


Certainly I do! His history is remark- 
able. Of African descent, he worked his 
way through academy and college—Phil- 
lips Academy, 1865, and Harvard College, 
1870, being the first one of his race, it is 
said, to graduate from Harvard. He was 
a professor in the University of South 
Carolina and later dean of the Law 
School of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, then a lawyer in New York, and 
now represents his country in a Russian 





seaport, where he is able to show courte- 
sies to our Corner boy, whose mother 
lived as a girl within a few rods of the 
“eommons’’ where the consul roomed as 
a schoolboy ! 

I am very glad that Harold received the 
note of introduction to Mrs. P. in Vladi- 
vostock—I feared that it was lost with 
other mail in Shanghai. I knew that she 
would take a special interest in a young 
American visitor, for she is a loyal New 
England woman and, as the Cornerers 
will remember, has written us at different 
times some very pleasant and patriotic 
letters from that far-away land. Weshall 
be glad to get her letter and photographs 
when Harold arrives home from Europe. 

The present picture needs no explana- 
tion. There are Dr. and Mrs. Clark on 
the platform, and our correspondent in 
front of them. At what point on their 
long journey it was taken he does not 
say, but it is evidently a Russian train— 
not rushing train, for Mrs. Clark’s letters, 
written along the route (I hope they will 
be published some day), describe the vex- 
atious slowness with which their train 
crept across the Siberian continent, often 
stopping for hours at some insignificant 
woodpile station. Do you see the bell- 
cord running along on the outside of the 
train? That is surely a Russian putting 





his head out of the window—it may be 
Count Tolstoy himself! 

Now that we are in Asia, we might as 
well acknowledge a gift to the Corner 
Cabinet from our missionary friend in 
India, who has now reached America on 
a furlough. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Herewith I send you 
three small contributions to the Corner Curi- 
osity Shop. The first is a little black copper 
coin, with the Queen’s head on one side and a 
palmyra palm on the other. It is the smallest 
coin current in Ceylon, a quarter cent, and as 
it takes three Ceylon cents to make one of 
Uncle Sam’s, this is really worth only one- 
twelfth of acent It is the price of a banana. 

The second is a rough little cube of whitish 
stone—travertine, I believe it is called. We 
picked it up in Pompeii when there a few 
weeks ago. Centuries ago it was a part of a 
mosaic pavement close by the House of the 
Poet, where we saw the chained dog and the 
warning, Cave canem, of which you told us in 
that “‘ Five Dogs Sermon,” which was trans- 
lated into Tamil for our children’s paper in 
Ceylon. But this dog is only a copy; the 
original has been carefully taken up and is in 
the museum at Naples. 

The third is a bit of the fine pumice 
stone, which with immense quanti- 
ties of ashes came from Mount Vesu- 
vius, about eight miles away, and over- 
whelmed Pompeii in A. D. 69. While 
we were among the ruins we met the 
teacher of some Washington Corner- 
ers, whose parents and little brother 
and sister are still in Sholapur, India. 

Sincerely yours, BE. P. H. 


I have put these curiosities in 
a little box by themselves and 
labeled them, so that you can see 
them when you call. This little 
coin which has come from India 
for the children’s cabinet reminds 
me of a letter, long waiting its 
turn in the Drawer, which tells of 
a way for the children to collect 
American coins to send to India, 
to save the boys and girls there 
from starving todeath. Hereitis: 


. .. I know of one family which had 
heard of those people in India who 
are so hungry that they have to lie down by 
the roadside and die. But their pennies were 
few and their nickels fewer. They planned 
a missionary box and how to earn pennies 
to put in it. “I’ll black a pair of shoes for 
two cents,” said one. “I'll shut all the win- 
dows down, when a shower comes up, for 
a cent apiece,” said another. “I can sham- 
poo hair nicely,” said Big Sister, “and I'll 
do it for a quarter.” “I'll pump up‘ the 
wheels, two for a nickel,” said Brother 
Jack. Nell and Bess offered, respectively, to 
mend stockings and sew on buttons, little 
Bess adding, “I know what Papa can do—he 
can put a penny into the box every time he gets 
a spot on the tablecloth—and he gets lots on!” 

They sewed up the box securely, to be 
opened in one week, and then began the work. 
It was surprising how many things they found 
todo. The box began to rattle, then to grow 
heavy, and the opening was a grand occasion! 
How many pennies do you think they got? 
Just one hundred and twenty. It was not 
much, but it would keep sixty people alive one 
day, or one person sixty days. They are go- 
ing to keep on and will earn more this week 
than last. 

Carmel, N. Y. F. H. L. 


That is a capital idea and might easily 
be repeated in many families, with varia- 
tions, according to the capabilities of its 
members. I have handed in at the ** Board 
Rooms ”’ several small sums which have 
been sent me, and will gladly pass over 
the contents of any such boxes. 
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Christ’s Ideals of Character* 


IV. The Trusting Spirit 


By Rev. A. 


Our Lord’s most wonderful sayings 
were suggested by passing events, and ap- 
parently were unpremeditated. As we 
owe to Nicodemus the discourse on the 
new birth and to the woman of Samaria 
that on the living water, so the man born 
blind gave us the beautiful allegory of 
the Good Shepherd and its interpretation. 
When, because he became a disciple of 
the man who had given him sight, the 
leaders of his church had driven him out 
of their fellowship and his friends had 
disowned him, Jesus taught him how to 
find compensation for his loss in his new 
Master, and John has preserved for us 
the lesson, which all the diseiples learned, 
of the spirit of trust which pleases Christ. 

By what means may one be sure that 
in following Christ he makes no mistake, 
and how ean he strengthen his confi- 
dence? Jesus gave these answers to this 
question: 

1. By the evidence of experience. The 
sheep follow the shepherd, he said, for 
they know his voice. I recall a scene 
on a Galilean hillside. Here and there 
were inclosures with mud walls open 
at the top. Toward evening shepherds 
were slowly walking toward the inclos- 
ures, followed by their flocks. If a sheep 
began to stray from his company, a pe- 
culiar call would bring him to the shep- 
herd’s side. It was plain that the walled 
inclosures were necessary. In the dis- 
tance was an encampment of black tents. 
The wandering Bedouins who occupied 
them tried to stampede our horses in the 
middle of the night and would have 
stolen some of them but for the watch- 
fulness of the guards. Later in the night 
the crack of revolvers drove away a hyena 
that was prowling near our camp. 

The disciples understood the meaning 
of the sheepfold, the door, the porter and 
the voice. The door of the chureh had 
been closed against the blind man, but he 
had found in Jesus a door into another 
fold and it was the true one. The Phari- 
sees who claimed to own the true fold 
were thieves and robbers. The blind 
man had not lost but gained by their en- 
mity. How did he know it? He recog- 
nized in the voice of Jesus the tone of the 
supreme Master. Perhaps he could not 
have told why, but he knew. The voice 
had the ring of truth, of love and of 
power. He heard and responded, because 
he had come to value truth above all 
things and to feel love for those that 
were true. Multitudes on whom Jesus 
has had compassion have proved his 
promise to those who enter into the king- 
dom through him as the door. Tempta- 
tions from without cannot overcome 
them, nor ean false shepherds within. 
Ilirelings in religious folds value people 
only as they can use them to maintain 
their official position and defend their 
views. But Jesus says, “If the Son shall 
inake you free, ye shall be free indeed ’’— 
free to think, judge, act and speak in 
obedience to the truth revealed to you. 
You shall be fed also. You shall “find 
pasture.”’ This is the evidence of experi- 
enee. Has not Jesus introduced you to 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 26. Text, 
John 10; 1-39. International Lesson, Jesus, the 
Good Shepherd. 
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green pastures and still waters? Has he 
not sustained you passing through valleys 
dark with trial? Come in through me, 
he says. Trust me. Live my life and 
you shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. 

2. By the evidence of sacrifice. .“‘I am 
the Good Shepherd,” Christ says. ‘I 
know mine own and mine own know me 

. and I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
That is the greatest fact in history. It 
proved that Jesus is the true shepherd. 
Nothing else has ever moved men like 
this. When men claim to be authorities 
in religion, we may always test their gen- 
uineness by finding whether they are most 
in love with their doctrines or with the 
persons they would teach. Jesus has 
stood that test. He has come that we 
may have life and may have it abun- 
dantly; and in order to do that he laid 
down his own life. ‘here may be diffi- 
culties in trying to comprehend the atone- 
ment. But disciples of Christ know him 
as he knows the Father. They feel the 
power of his sacrifice, though they cannot 
explain the philosophy of it, and they 
trust him for deliverance from sin and its 
penalty. Often, when called to do so, 
they have followed his steps to suffering 
and death, and their example has been a 
new revelation of his love. 

A few months ago a minister who had 
devoted his life to preaching the gospel 
in China wrote of the sufferings of native 
converts under persecution, and how 
they turned to him for comfort as their 
children and friends were tortured and 
killed. He would not flee while he could 
help to sustain them in their trials, which 
often ended in death. He wrote that this 
stanza, which Ralph Waldo Emerson had 
sent him thirty years ago, brought him 
great comfort: 

Though love repiie and reason chafe, 

I hear a voice, without reply: 
“°Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
His trusting spirit that faced death will 
inspire generations yet unborn in China 
to find in Christ their good Shepherd. 

3. By the exclusiveness and inclusiveness 
of the kingdom of God. If those Pharisees 
who shut this man out of the church were 
in the kingdom, true-hearted lovers of 
their fellowmen would not want to be 
there. But these Pharisees are only hire- 
lings, Christ said, thieves who have not 
entered by the door, but have climbed up 
some other way, ‘“‘ whose own the sheep 
are not.” 

Ona the other hand, the trusting spirit 
sees the one door ever opening wider as 
he learns that in every nation are men 
who love righteousness and long for the 
truth, ‘Other sheep I have,” said Jesus, 
“and they shall hear my voice.” His 
love reaches beyond Jews and those whom 
they would admit to the fold, beyond the 
Orient to the Occident, beyond Ameri- 
cans to Chinamen and Indians and races 
whom many have despised. He knows 
them as he knows us, and the reality of 
our discipleship may be tested by the 
feeling we have as we see his gospel win- 
ning into our fellowship men of other 
nations, climes and customs whom he 
loves and calls his own. 
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The spirit that trusts Christ because jt 
recognizes kinship with him ‘is the abid. 
ing assurance of eternal life. Do you 
hear his voice? Do you recognize in jt 
the thrilling tenderness which is the re 
sult of his laying down his life for you 
and for the world? Read the words of 
this tenth chapter of John till the tone 
of them possesses your mind and heart, 
for nothing that the Saviour of mankind 
has said more fully reveals the depth and 
universality of his love and his sublime 
confidence in the ‘final victory for the 
truth. 


The Missionaries in China— 
the Exodus to Japan 


The tragedy in China has reached that 
stage where the exiled or fleeing mission- 
aries are being heard from either as safe in 
Japan, or as arriving in San Francisco, Ta- 
coma or Vancouver on transports or regular 
Pacific steamers, or as now en route from the 
Pacific coast bound for their kinsfolk’s homes 
in the States or in England. The correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Record in Japan réports 
the mission stations at Tokyo, Kobe and Karu- 
izawa as being crowded with missionaries. 
Of those who have arrived in this country 
the one in whom constituents of the Ameri- 
ean Board are most interested is Rev. George 
H. Ewing of the station at Paotingfu, who 
arrived, with his wife and two children, in 
Boston on the 14th. Interviewed at Ottawa 
by a correspondent of The Globe, Mr. Ewing 
said that he and his family happened to es- 
cape the rumored massacre because they had 
left Paotingfu on account of ill health a month 
before the outbreak and were at Peitahio on 
the coast. They were taken from there to 
Chefoo on the British gunboat, The Humber, 
and three weeks later they were able to start 
for home. In our next issue we shall hope 
to have a statement from Mr. Ewing of his 
experiences. 

Letters from Rev. Mark Williams of the 
American Board station at Kalgan have been 
received by his relatives in Ohio, telling of 
his escape northward to Russian territory 
and confirming the reports from Rey. James 
H. Roberts, to which we referred last week. 
This party will probably emerge in Russia in 
Europe. Funds for their relief were sent to 
Kiatchka in eastern Siberia by Treasurer 
Wiggin last week, they having named that 
as an objective point. The relatives of Rev. 
W. S. Ament of Peking in Oberlin have re- 
ceived several letters from bim, written early 
in June, telling of the impending uprising 
and full of foreboding. 

Word has come during the past week to the 
officials of the Christian Alliance Missionary 
Society that a number of their workers have 
found refuge on Russian soil. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has had word from the south of China which 
is disturbing, inasmuch as it shows that the 
mobs are not entirely under the control of the 
friendly viceroys. The report comes that the 
Baptist mission at Ungkung, about seventy 
miles north of Swatow, and four outlying 
chapels have been wrecked by the mobs. 
The missionaries at this station already had 
left for the coast and are now on their way 
either to Japan or to this country. 

The Methodist Episcopal Missionary Board 
has heard of the safe arrival at Shanghai of 
its fourteen missionaries at Chungking, 1,500 
miles up the Yangste River. This board now 
knows of the certain safety of all of its mis- 
sionaries save those in Peking. 

The Presbyterian Board has heard of the 
destruction of its station property in Ichowfu 
in the province of Shantung. 

The German Catholic press announces the 
murder of ten out of the fifty Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the vicarate of southwest Pechili. 
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Literature 
The Second International Council 


The Volume of Proceedings of this 
memorable body is a treasury of spiritual 
riches indeed. It is a handsome book 
of 566 pages, most creditable to its editor, 
Rev. E. C. Webster, assistant secretary 
of the International Council, and to others 
concerned in its compilation. It contains 
a full and graphic record of the doings of 
thegreatcouncil. It includes verbatim re- 
ports of the different addresses and papers, 
some of which were in a certain sense 
epoch-making and all of which illustrated 
the best thought of the leaders of our Con- 
gregational churches all over the world. 

Such papers as those by Dr. Fisher, on 
The Historical Method in Theology; Dr. 
Forsyth, on The Evangelical Principle of 
Authority; Dr. Fairbairn, on The Influ- 
ence of the Study of Other Religions 
upon Christian Theology; Prof. J. P. 
Massie and Rev. J. H. Hollowell, on The 
Tendencies of Modern Education; Rev. 
Joseph Robertson, on The Spiritaal Life 
in Our Churches; Hon. 8S. B. Capen, on 
Municipal Government as a Sphere for 
the Christian Man; Dr. Grace N. Kim- 
ball, on Woman’s Work in Foreign Mis- 
sions; Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, on 
Adaptation of Methods to New Condi- 
tions in Foreign Missions; and Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, on The Permanent Motive in 
Missionary Work, appeal to thinking 
men and women who love God and his 
church the whole world over. 

It presents a bird’s-eye view of the 
attitude of modern Congregationalism 
toward religious truth and Christian 
service, not in the manner of formal, 
ofticial and binding expressions but by 
showing what our foremost thinkers and 


‘representatives believe and are doing. 


It is as stimulating as it is enlightening, 
and not only by its intellectual and spir- 
itual uplift, but equally by impressing 
le cordial harmony, the steady co-op- 
erativeness, the actual unity, of thou- 
sands of churches whose external bond 
of alliance is apparently the most slender. 
\ denomination which can so demonstrate 
its oneness needs no organic union. 

It also describes less fully, yet suffi- 
ciently, the comradeship of the great 
gathering and the various means used, 
apart from the direct program of the 
ofticial sessions, to promote mutual ac- 
quaintance and fellowship. For instance, 
it tells of the trips so enjoyably and 
profitably made to Salem, Plymouth, ete. 
And it surpasses even the admirable vol- 
ume which records the doings of the first 
similar council in London, in 1891, in its 
portraiture of representative men and 
women who participated in the different 
exercises held. It is a book which ought 
to be in every Congregational household 
for study and reference. Not only they 
who attended the sessions of the council 
will prize it, although their appreciation 
of it will be specially intelligent and 
hearty, but all other Christians in every 
land where Congregational churches exist 
will find it full of profit and delight. No 
mere notice of such a book can do more 
than eall attention to its merits. To be 
appreciated properly it must be read. 
Copies can be had by application to the 
Publishing Committee, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for $2.00. 





The International Year Book for 
1899 * 


This invaluable compendium of the 
world’s progress during the last year has 
been edited by Professors F. M. Colby 
and H. T. Peck, and has grouped the work 
of a large number of expert contributors. 
The year 1899 was marked by an unusual 
number of important occurrences: e. g., 
the Anglo-Boer war, the Hague Peace 
Conference, the sessions of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission, the attainment by 
Japan of a new international status, and 
the Anglo-Russian agreement about 
China. Important advances also were 
made in several departments ‘of knowl- 
edge, e. g., Archeology, Experimental 
Psychology, Engineering, Geology, Pho- 
tography and Physics. Many men also 
have gained such new or additional emi- 
nence that the world desires to know the 
full records of their careers. Alk such 
information, and much more of many 
kinds, it is the work of this volume to 
impart. It is offered as a supplement to 
the ordinary encyclopedias, and also as 
an independent work of reference. 

The alphabetical arrangement has been 
followed, and, if not perfect, is probably 
as satisfactory as any other would be. 
Yet it would be more natural, for exam- 
ple, to find the account of the compulsory 
system of labor arbitration in New Zea- 
land under Arbitration rather than under 
Labor. And, if there be difference of 
opinion as to this, at any rate the article 
on Arbitration should contain some allu- 
sion to the working of the New Zealand 
system, the most important matter con- 
nected with the whole subject. This lack 
of facility in use meets one every now 
and then as he examines the work. 

Yet it is commendably serviceable. 
Such articles, for example, as those on 
Aérial Navigation, Archeology, Arctic 
Exploration, Astronomy, Photography, 
Physics, Psychology, Railways and So- 
cialism, in their respective departments 
chronicle important additions to the pre- 
vious sum of human knowledge and avail- 
ability. They are up to date in respect 
to facts and are written intelligently and 
intelligibly. Those on the Alaska Bound- 
ary Dispute, Australian Federation, 
China, Cuba, the Hague Conference, the 
Nicaraugua Canal, the Philippines, the 
Transvaal and others deal with political 
or military history, or matters vitally 
akin thereto. The contributions on Lit- 
erature, Music and Painting, not only are 
records of what has been accomplished, 
but, without being definitely critical, pos- 
sess considerable critical significance. 

The short biographical sketches of indi- 
viduals also are among the most impor- 
tant contents. They tell of Congressman 
Dingley, Moody, Dr. Lamson, Colonel 
Ingersoll, General Lawton, General Jou- 
bert and others who passed away last 
year, and of President Kruger, Generals 
Roberts and Buller, Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
many more who still are shaping the des- 
tinies of different peoples. Of course 
there are many omissions. Such a work 
would be too cumbrous and costly if it 
were to include a tenth part of all as to 
whom one sometimes desires information, 
but in general the selection has been 
made wisely. The sketches also are usu- 
ally trustworthy. The account of Col. 


* Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
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Robert G. Ingersoll is a good example of 
their generally discriminating fairness. 
The only slip which we have noticed is in 
the case of Admiral Dewey. What is 
said of him in connection with his candi- 
dacy for the presidency is misleading. It 
gives the impression that he refused from 
the outset to consider any suggestion of 
his possible nomination. In point of fact 
it was he who first made a suggestion of 
that sort about himself and he took the 
public unpleasantly by surprise in mak- 
ing it. 

In general the work may be character- 
ized as admirable in substance, but some- 
what imperfect in arrangement. 


Economic Crises * 

A useful book on this subject has been 
written by Prof. E. D. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He examines them 
in their relation to the organization of in- 
dustry, to the increased use of capital 
and its effect upon the wage-earning 
class, to the state and legislation, to the 
mental and moral tendencies of the busi- 
ness world, ete. Such a broad view of 
his theme affords opportunity for enlight- 
ening reflection, and he endeavors to 
gather up his results into something like 
definite conclusions. These are some- 
what less crisp and clear than we wish 
they were, yet his work has by no means 
been done in vain. 

He is substantially a believer in the 
periodicity of commercial crises, although 
careful not to press the theory too far. 
Indeed, it is one of the valuable features 
of his treatise that he is cautious, and 
does not attempt to account. for every- 
thing in any cut and dried fashion. But 
he is able to point out effectively some 
of the perils of such recurring crises: 
their tendency to increase inequalities in 
wealth; uncertainty in the transaction of 
business, and the enlargement of the 
number of those who are thrown out of 
work, too many of whom finally lose the 
disposition to work and learn that they 
can live in a manner without work. 

He is impressed by the reality of social 
solidarity, and believes that there is a 
solidarity in the progress of scientific 
thought as truly as in economic condi- 
tions. The lack in his volume is that he 
offers little or nothing constructive. He 
suggests no remedies by which the oceur- 
rence of such crises may be prevented. 
He holds that their prevention will be 
due rather to a general process of eco- 
nomic evolution than to any specific rem- 
edies. This probably is true, yet there 
seems to be room and need for the latter, 
and economic evolution hardly can ac- 
complish much of advantage in the mat- 
ter except by devising them. 


Some Stimulating Essays 

There are eight of them and they make 
an attractive volume. It is called The 
Arts of Life,t and Mr. R. R. Bowker is its 
writer. They purport to discuss eduea- 
tion, business, politics, religion, ‘and 
other topics, and they do. But collateral 
lines of meditation and suggestion also 
are followed out at more or less length, 
so that one is led on to consider many 
themes, such as present themselves to au 
earnest, reflective spirit, and many hints 


* Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
+Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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are given him which lie as seed-thoughts 
within his mind, and which later spring 
up and bear considerable and pleasant 
fruit. 

Mr. Bowker’s own thoughts are worth 
being thus recorded for the benefit of 
others. But the indirect interest of his 
book, its stimulating influence, will be to 
many of his readers quite as real a reason 
for enjoying what he has written. He 
knows how to utter himself, it should be 
added. He writes in an easy, fluent style 
which still does not lack acceptable crisp- 
ness and force. What he has to say inva- 
riably is said well, although with no af- 
fectation or parade. 

We are tempted to quote a specimen 
paragraph or two, Here is one for the 
working men: 

The true and great value of trades unions is 
not in “downing” the outside working man 
as a “scab,” or waging always costly and 
often wasteful strikes, or imposing restric- 
tions upon industry and production, but in 
raising the standard of workmanship among 

hers, so that the union “card” is a 

which outside workmen become 

ai ‘ gain, as their best recommenda- 
J ‘ganizing methods of adjusting 

‘ of arbitration; in promoting im- 
prove: s within the trade; and in provid- 


ing benefit associations for members 
! emporarily out of work without fault 
‘ own, or in cases of sickness, infirmity 
or uw ith. Thus the individual has the benefit 


of the organization in “holding his own” by 
the methods of peace and not of war. The ex- 
traordinary rise in the pay of house servants, 
without trade union help, shows that it is by 
natural laws of supply and demand rather 
than by artificial préssure that increase of 
wages is brought about [ pp. 132-3). 

Here is another about science 
gion: 

Modern investigation, in the trué spirit of 
science, has opened our eyes. We witness the 
evolution of religion, from a lower to a higher 
thought of God, from a lower toa higher con- 
ception of good, from a lower to a higher ethi- 
eal standaru. And evolution itself teaches us 
that as all appetites, functions and instincts 
prefigure something in the objective environ- 
thent which answers to their subjective de- 
mand, as hunger implies food, and thirst 
drink, the eye light and the ear sound, sex- 
love woman for man and man for woman, so 
there must be answer to man’s spiritual in- 
stinct, his appetite for religion, his thirst for 
God, his desire for a future life. Thus sci- 
ence confirms and broadens faith. In all reli- 
gions we see God, adapting himself through 
human leadership to humankind, according to 
the need of tribe and time. In the great 
books of the great faiths we read gospels only 
less noble than those of our own Bible, the 
Book of Books. Even in the stocks and 
stones of the savage we find symbols of a 
Great Spirit, a God dimly seen by dim men. 
In due time came the Christ, Son of God, God 
in man, divine or human, to vouchsafe to the 
higher races of mankind at once the simplest 
and highest of religions, the essence of all re- 
ligion, in whose light we have life [ pp. 232-3]. 


and reli- 


The New Books 


« *« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
Zechariah, the Frophes of sa By Rev. F, 
B. Meyer. pp. 15 Co. $1. 
A series of studies sell parted rer 
out and applying the meaning of tne book 
with constant reference to the needs of mod- 
ernmen. Devout a stimulating. 


How to Pra y R. A. Torrey. 


yp. 130, 
F. H. Revell Cy, 60 nena. a8 


Practical, pertinent and in an excellent spirit. 
Facts and Fancy. 
J. A. Ulrich. 

A vision of the career of Adam and Eve in 

the Garden of Eden and afterwards. 

ent in tone and written pleasantly. 
reason for publishing it appears. 


By T. M. Price. pp. 181. 


Rever- 
But no 
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The Biblical Theology of the New Testam 
By E. P. Gould, D. D. pp. 221. Macmillan to. 
75 cents. 

poe 


et Years in the Medical Profession. B 
Dr. J. J. Black. Mg “198. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


Too largely a record of technical medical 
matters for the general reader, but interesting 
and profitable to other medical men. 
le ry. L. B.S y. pp. 

Baekeet mes BUBB oper oe 
Gives physiological information and advice. 
Plainspoken, but high-toned and Christian. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. By Dr. W. 

L. Pyle and Others. pp. 344. W. R. Saunders 

& Co. $1.50, 
Seven physicians have contributed a chapter 
apiece on the digestive system, the skin, the 
vocal organs, the eye, the ear, the brain and 
physical exercise, the result being a sensible 
and not too technical treatise adapted for 
general use. 

MISCELLANEOUS - 

Rome: Its Rise and Fall. Hf Dr. P. 

Myers. pp. 554. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 
An admirable text-book for schools and col- 
leges. <A fine piece of work. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. Edited by Prof. E. 8 


Parsons. pp. 138. B. H. Sanborn & Co, 30 
cents. 


A volume of the Cambridge Literature Series. 
Oriental Pen Sketches. By Finley Acker. pp. 
110. Philadelphia. 50 cents. 

Glimpses of foreign scenery and life through 

the eyes of a bright and entertaining, even if 

superficial, narrator. 
History of the wadential Insurance Com- 


of America. By F. L. Hoffman. pp. 238, 
rudential Press. 


Sets forth the importance of life insurance, 
especially to working men, and tells the story 
of the company. Interesting chiefly to in- 
surance specialists, but gives any one a good 
idea of the working of a great insurance 
company. 


V.N. 


Addresses and Essays on History, Education 
and Government. Works of Dr KE, E. Hale. 
Vol. VIII. pp. 421. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Sturdy common sense and patriotism applied 
to all sorts of subjects in Dr. Hale’s charac- 
teristic manner. 


Notes 

Harper’s Weekly, as wellas Harper’s Bazar 
and Harper’s Monthly Magazine are more 
popular now than at any time in their past 
history. 

Rev. Charles F. Goss, D. D., author of The 
Redemption of David Corson, which we lately 
commended as an unusually powerful novel, 
is a Cincinnati clergyman of the Presbyterian 
order. 

Julian Hawthorne is an exceptionally rapid 
writer. It is stated that he once wrote a novel, 
of 35,000 words, in four days. No statement 
is made, however, as to the quality of the 
novel. 


The first circulating library is believed to 
have been that established in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London, in 1740 or 1742 by Rev. 
Samuel Fancourt, a Nonconformist minister. 
It included about.3,000 volumes. 


It is proposed to form a museum of memen- 
tos of Dickens in London. Dickens’s friend, 
John Forster, made a good collection of such 
memorials and it may be available as a nu- 
cleus. Another, gathered by a Mr. Hughes of 
Birmingham, and a fine one, has just been 
scattered by auction sale. 

Among other fine portraits, the August 
Book Buyer has one of Rev. Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, president of the Imperial College at 
Peking, who went to China in 1850 as a Pres- 
byterian missionary and has gained wide 
fame as a clergyman, educator and author. 
Whether he has perished during the present 
disturbances in China is uncertain, but an in- 
definite telegram has left room for hope that 
he still survives. 


All interested in Canadian literature will 
enjoy the illustrated article in The Bookman 
for August on The Modern School of Cana- 
dian Writers, by Winifred L. Wendell. It 
describes Archibald Lampman, Louis H. 
Fréchette, Bliss Carman, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, Sara Jeanette Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), 
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Grant Allen, Gilbert Parker, Ernest Seton. 
Thompson and others. It blends interest and 
instructiveness unusually well. 

Who was the most prominent publisher ip 
this country at the end of the last century? 
Dr. C. L. Nichols says that “the printer, pub- 
lisher and bookseller doing the most extensive 
business and showing the most enterprise in 
itin the United States one hundred years ” ago 


was Isaiah Thomas of Woreester, Mass., and - 


has given the evidence for his statement in 
the bibliography of Worcester imprints which 
we mentioned a few weeks since. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 
Christ. Matt. 25: 31-46. 

There are two reasons why we should like 
to have Christ with us again in the flesh. 
One is that we might feel the touch of his 
hand, the inspiration of his visible presence, 
But as one goes on leading the Christ life he 
longs no less for the Saviour in order to min- 
ister unto him in return for the great things 
he has done for us. How eagerly homes in 
all ranks of society would open to him! How 
much would be done for his physical ease and 
comfort! How royally would he be conducted 
through our streets and with what acclaim he 
would be greeted in our churches! 


Ministering to 


Now Jesus has foreseen this yearning of his 
disciples of later days to minister to him, and 
in this discourse—one of the last of his life— 
he outlined a program of action which, if we 
follow it out strictly, will satisfy our noblest 
longings to serve him personally. He identi- 
fies himself with all the humblest sons of men. 
Note how specific he is. It is the hungry, the 
thirsty, the naked man, the prisoner, the in- 
mate of the hospital and of the public institu- 
tion that is made the representative of Jesus 
Christ. All our professions of love and loy- 
alty to him must be translated into deeds of 
kindness in behalf of these unfortunate ones. 
This is the only way in which we can serve 
Jesus Christ. We may fall upon our knees 
and tell him how much we love him; we may 
rise in prayer meeting and testify to our ar- 
dent purpose to serve him; but that counts 
for nothing in the sight of God or man unless 
we match this emotional glow with steady, 
definite, patient ministration to human want 
and woe. ‘There they are,’ he says to us, or, 
rather, ‘‘ There I am,” pointing to the poor 
and sick and fallen about us. ‘‘ You say you 
love me. Prove that love by furnishing the 
cup of cold water, the bread, the clothing that 
these people need.” When the church real- 
izes the breadth and positivc.iess of this pro- 
gram of Jesus Christ the millennium will be 
much nearer. 





The gospel’s stories about our Lord may 
help us as we study ways of serving him. 
Indeed, this prayer meeting might well re- 
solve itself into a class to look up the passages 
in which Christ’s disciples or other people 
ministered unto him. Though the writers are 
mainly occupied with telling what Jesus did 
for others, we have glimpses of a number of 
kindnesses extended to him. They urged him 
to eat, concerned themselves lest he should 
be too busy or too crowded to take regular 
nourishment, took him as he was in their boat, 
provided at his suggestion money wherewith 
the tax could be paid. It is interesting, also, 
to note the different motives prompting serv- 
ice of Christ, ranging from the cold and formal 
courtesy at the house of Simon the Pharisee 
to the outpouring, not alone of precious oint- 
ment, but of a woman’s adoring and broken 
heart. The variety both in the form and the 
motive of the ministrations to Jesus points to 
the manifold ways of serving him in these 
modern times. One man ‘may conduct an 
evangelistic meeting, another may establish a 
floating hospital, a third may carry coal to a 
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poor widow, a fourth may organize and con- 
duct a club of street gamins, while still an- 
other may try to purify the polities of his city, 
and all five will be rendering acceptable and 
important service to Christ. 





We have one or two instances in the gospels 
where those who started to do a certain thing 
for Christ were directed to do something dif- 
ferent. Instead of giving him a drink of 
water, the woman at the well told the Samari- 
tans about this wonderful stranger. Instead 
wf anointing his body with spices, Mary 
Magdalene and the other women were made 
bearers of the glad news of his resurrection. 
It often happens in the providence of God 
that a man is disappointed in his first attempt 
to minister unto Christ, only to find another 
and possibly a nobler commission. 


Prof. Joseph Seta D.D., 
fo Mg: ° 


Professor Emerson, who died at Beloit, 
Wis., Aug. 4, was born in Norfolk, Ct., May 
28, 1821. He was the son of Rev. Ralph Emer- 
son, afterwards professor at Andover. He 
graduated at Yale in the class of 1841, studied 
two years at Andover, was tutor at Yale four 
years, whence he went in 1848-to Beloit to as- 
sist President Chapin and Professor Bushnell, 
to whose number Professor Porter was soon 
added, in laying the foundations of the col- 
lege. They had little but faith on which to 
rest. On the campus were Indian mounds 
and an uncompleted three-story brick build- 
ing and five or six students. The only ques- 
tion which Professor Emerson raised was as 
to his worthiness to take part in such an en- 
terprise. In 1852 he married Miss Mary C. 
North, whose son and daughter are still liv- 
ing. The mother passed away years ago. In 
1884 he married Miss Helen F. Brace, who 
survives him and by whose watchful and 
tender care his life was undoubtedly pro- 
longed, 

From 1848 to 1888, with the exception of a 
single year (1869) spent abroad in Europe, 


- Egypt and Palestine, Dr. Emerson identified 


himself with the work of the college, raising 
funds for its support and endowment, as well 
as teaching his classes. The last twelve years 
he has been in feeble health and has given 
such instruetion as he felt able to give, but 
has continued to carry the college on his heart 
and has aided his wife in the establishment of 
aun art department, which is adding greatly to 
its fame and usefulness. To this department 
Mrs. Emerson has given and catalogued thou- 
sands of the choicest photographs. As a 
teacher he was unrivaled in his power to 
‘rouse interest and even awaken enthusiasm. 
A Greek author in his hands became a writer 
of the present century. Few men have re- 
ceived more letters expressive of gratitude 
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from their students than he and few instruct- 
ors have followed their pupils out into the 
world with more intense and constant interest. 

Tall, majestic in his bearing, with a flash- 
ing eye and a countenance which was re- 
sponsive to every phase of thought, it is not 
strange that in the student world he was 
known as “Zeus,” and respected as if he had 
the ability and strength of Zeus. But great 
as was his influence as a teacher, and he de- 
serves to rank among the most eminent in- 
structors, the influence of his character was 
far greater. He was pre-eminentiy a man 
without guile. In his integrity, his absolute 
sincerity, his unselfishness and his devotion 
to the noblest objects, the entire college be- 





PROF. JOSEPH EMERSON 


lieved and made no attempt to appeal from 
his decisions. Although absent much of the 
time these last years from Beloit, part of the 
time in Europe, part of the time in Chicago, 
his presence in Beloit has always been re- 
garded as a benediction, and no commence- 
ment has been deemed complete unless some 
words from his lips were heard. Emerson 
Hall, so called by its donor, Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons, will help to preserve his memory, al- 
though none who have sat at his feet can ever 
forget him. 

Professor Bacon, one of his associates in the 
faculty, writes: “‘He was a conservative, em- 
inently inspiring optimist. He was saturated 
with the best and noblest in Grecian life, 
which he brought out in every author he 
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taught; he inspired the best nature of every 
student after finding in that nature possibili- 
ties that the boy never suspected; he sent that 
boy out into life with the firm purpose to be- 
come one of the world’s makers and also with 
a higher trust in humanity and divinity. In 
many ways he was a prophet and seer; in the 
days of small things he foresaw the larger 
things to come; when the old had developed 


‘into the larger new, people then learned that 


Professor Emerson had been living there be- 
fore them and had already anticipated the 
rich possibilities of the future. For forty 
years, until failing health caused him to relin- 
quish active duties, he was the “ Zeus”’ of the 
students and the counselor and inspirer of 
trustees and faculty, and in his life and influ- 
ence Beloit College has one of her richest 
treasures.” His work among the churches in 
Wisconsin was continuous and of great value, 
though his sympathies and his influence were 
felt to the ends of the earth. 

The funeral services were held Aug. 7 in 
the college chapel. Dr. G. R. Leavitt pre- 
sided. The Scripture was read by Professor 
Chapin, son of Dr. Emerson’s colleague, Pres- 
ident Chapin. Pres. F. W. Fiske, a friend 
from academy days, and Joseph Collie, D. D., 
a pupil in the first class graduated from 
Beloit, made appropriate addresses. Prayer 
was offered by Professor Porter, an associate 
on the faculty for a lifetime, and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rey. S. W. Eaton, 
D. D., father of President Eaton. 

FRANKLIN. 


In and Around Boston 


A Chinese Picnic 

Not all the interest in things Chinese is 
confined to China. Boston Celestials, with 
many American friends, enjoyed a picnic at 
Lake Walden last week Monday. It was 
under the direction of the Chinese C. E. 
Union, and included their countrymen from 
surrounding towns. Besides the sports in- 
teresting literary exercises were given. In a 
paper read by Rev. Yong Kay, he deplored the 
present bloodshed in China, but urged that 
no Christian entertain the thought of the 
withdrawal of missionary effort because of 
the revolution. 





. 


The Western Christian Advocate gives space 
in its last week’s issue to two lengthy and 
carefully wrought out editorials on Jonathan 
Edwards—one dealing with him as a man of 
God, the other with him as a thinker. The 
comment of this Arminian journal is sane and 
catholic, not over boastful in its joy at the 
decay of the Calvinism for which Edwards 
stood, and wise in its plea that Methodists 
should rise above prejudice and give Edwards 
credit for his piety and his intellectual power, 
even though they repudiate his theology. 





The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “For The 
Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 
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A New Hampshire Awakening and Many Home-comings 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D. D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D.D., Nashua; W. L. Anderson, Exeter ; 
F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 
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Remember the meeting of the State 
Association, Sept. 18-20, at First Church, 
Concord, instead of at Dover, as previ-- 
ously announced. 


Old Home Week among the 
Granite Hills 

This year it has been generally observed 
throughout the state. Last year it was 
an innovation. Its success aroused the 
public to a realizing sense of its fitness 
and utility. The trend of its observance 
points to its becoming an established cus- 
tom. Fifty or more cities and towns 
planned for elaborate celebrations, those 
observing the week a year ago being 
among the first to favor it this year. 
Some, however, have had the feeling that 
formal public exercises, considering the 
amount of labor involved, should not 
oceur oftener than once in three or five 
years, limiting the observance meanwhile 
to an informal returning to visit familiar 
scenes and enjoy the simpler festivities 
of the home. Nevertheless, its spirit has 
pervaded the entire state and taken such 
permanent hold of the public mind that 
whatever may be true of other acts: of 
Governor Rollins’s administration, the 
happy thought and inauguration of this 
beautiful eustom will perpetuate his name 
on the historic page in golden colors, and 
may in due time lead to its adoption 
throughout the Union, and possibly in 
other lands. Maine has already fallen 
into line. In reminding absent ones that 
they are remembered by the occupants of 
the old homestead and that a warm wel- 
come awaits their return, thus strength- 
ening ties of affiliation and stimulating a 
larger loyalty, its influence will surely 
be salutary. 

The first act of weleome was at 
8 Pp. M., Saturday, Aug. 11, when huge 
bonfires were kindled on the hills, not- 
ably on Kearsarge Mountain, the high- 
est in the central section, to signal the 
beginning of the week of festivity to all 
within its wide range of vision. Some 
towns included in their program an ap- 
propriate sermon for Sunday, among 
them those of Dunbarton, with Rev. Sil- 
vanus Hayward of Globe Village, Mass., 
whose first pastorate was there; Hen- 
niker, with Dr. A. P. Foster, a native of 
the town; and Deerfield, with Rev. T. C. 
H. Bouton, a former pastor. The season, 
however, is unfavorable for this to be- 
come general, as so many pastors are 
away on vacations. Such special recog- 
nition of the value and influence of good 
homes enforced as a sacred duty is cer- 
tainly appropriate and must incite to a 
more thoughtful and diligent care in the 
home training. If better homes, better 
citizens and closer friendships shall be 
the permanent outcome of the movement, 
it will pay for all the painstaking. 


Kimball Union’s New Principal 


This Congregational academy at Meriden, 
N. H., has been so fortunate as to secure for 
principal Ernest Roliston Woodbury, A. M. 
He is a graduate of the Castine, Me., Normal 
School, was an honor man at Bowdoin College 


in the class of 1895, and for five years has been 
successful principal of the academy at Frye- 
burg, Me. 

Mr. Woodbury has remarkable tact in deal- 
ing with students, is a careful, thorough 
teacher and a man of strong Christian char- 
acter. With an able corps of teachers to as- 
sist him, with plans ripening to extend the 
already large usefulness of the old school, 
with improvements in the laboratories and 
gymnasium and with the new athletic field, 
the promise for the coming year is bright in- 
deed. 

This school, which gives a thorough educa- 
tional training under pronounced religious 
influences, is doing a valuable service for the 
youth of this seetion by bringing the entire 
expense for board and tuition within $100. 

Et. ¥. 


The Tamworth Revival 
BY F. W. DAVIS, ROSLINDALE, MASS, 


A country parish in a New Hampshire hill 
town has just been passing through a re- 
markable experience of revival and religious 
awakening. A girl of nineteen, endowed 
with an ordinary education and a kind heart: 

uick, willing, sympathetic, earnest and con- 
secrated, has been the direct means of lead- 
ing many to Christ in an easy-going village 
where the pastor and his few active assist- 
ants were not unjustly getting discouraged. 

Tamworth, its first pastor, Samuel Hidden, 
and his ordination on the “rock in the wilder- 
ness” over a century ago are mentioned in 
history. The town was for years the center 
of great religious and educational interest. 
Modern times have shown a weakening par- 
ish, a disinterested church and a general feel- 
ing of spiritual lassitude on the part of many. 
Submission to this has not come without a 
struggle, nor was the Congregational, the 
parent church at the village, the only one to 
feel it. 

Begun in January, the interest yet con- 
tinues. A midsummer scene at the Congre- 
gational church was the reception of eleven 
members, all on confession, and the same num- 
ber of baptisms. Extra meetings are held in 
the vicinity every week night but one. All 
are well supported. Formerly the one weekly 
prayer meeting was thinly attended and but 
indifferently maintained. 

Miss Mabel Francis, the daughter of a for- 
mer Tamworth pastor, was called to the bed- 
side of a dying friend. She took advantage 
of the sadness and the thoughtfulness which 
followed the unexpected closing of an earthly 
career to arouse a Christian interest. She 
was induced to take a local school about three 
miles from the village and the Congregational 
church and so was able to hold several meet- 
ings in the schoolhouse. 

Hier success at these meetings had become 
well known to Rev. J. P. DeMerritt, the Con- 
gregational pastor at the village, when in Jan- 
uary he tried to unite the churches in town 
for the week of prayer. The pastors re- 
sponded willingly but were not supported by 
their people. Miss Francis was invited to 
speak briefly at an early meeting, which with 
diffidence and after persuasion she did. Her 
first words made an impression. She was 
earnest, persuasive, persistent. Her bright 
face emphasized the spoken words, which 
were simple, direct, convincing. She told the 
Bible stories in her own words over and over 
again so that even the children loved to listen 
to her. 

Every night the church was crowded. Many 
a soul was repentant. The young evangelist 
was prodigal of her strength and used to 
spend long nights in prayer. Iler gentle sym- 
pathy won many to Christ. Thirteen mem- 


bers have now been added to the church and 
others will be gathered in if the disadvantage 
of distance and separation can be overcome, 
The revival was certainly sensational, at 
least in one sense. It was one of those pecul- 
iar concentrations of Christian activity which 
some deem injurious, which are too often fol- 
lowed by a reaction. But it has outlasted the 
prophecies of the skeptics and has caused 
Christians who, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances, trembled for its lasting sue- 
cess, to take courage. Miss Francis has been 
absent for months. F. W. D. 


From Nashua 


Old Home Week is becoming more and more 
popular throughout the state. Cities and 
towns that did not observe it last year are 
planning to do so this year. Nashua hopes 
to celebrate with an address from Governor 
Rollins. : 

Dr. J. E. Abbott of Bombay, a member 
of First Church, with his sister made a brief 
visit here. Miss Abbott spoke to the ladies 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, receiving 
as a contribution enough money to support a 
woman in her home in India for a year. 

The pastors of Pilgrim and First have ar- 
ranged tha one or the other shall be at home 
all summer. The newspaper report that all 
the city pastors were absent at the same time 
was untrue, since arrangements were made 
for the whole summer in case clergymen were 
needed for funerals. This has been custom- 
ary. 

The Christian people have leased a building 
on a street where saloons abound and fitted it 
up for coffee rooms. It was opened a few 
nights ago with a fine address by ex-Governor 
Ramsdell. The mayor and several ministers 
also spoke, warmly indorsing the project. 

Open air meetings on Railroad Square have 
been recently inaugurated and are held each 
Sunday afternoon at five o’clock. The ad- 
dresses, chiefly by clergymen, are in the inter- 
ests of temperance and good citizenship. 

Dr. W. H. Bolster of Pilgrim Church spends 
a portion of his vacation in Maine and attends 
the Old Home Week exercises in his native 
town. 

Last month First Church united with Pil- 
grim for two Sundays, and for two Sundays 
of this month Pilgrim will unite with the 
First. This interchange of fellowship and 
Christian courtesy seems to us better than 
simply o announce that the church will be 
closed. eS 


From the Southeastern Corner 


Rarely does the close of a pastorate cause 
such universal sorrow as marks the retire- 
ment of Rey. B. A. Wilmot from Lee. Pro- 
foundly earnest, original, frank, unselfish, 
sympathetic, Mr. Wilmot has rendered a 
unique service for four years. He refused to 
allow the church to become dependent upon 
missionary aid, and a new era of usefulness 
seemed at hand as the fruits of his work be- 
gan to appear. He goes to Townsend, Mass. 

The summer brings cheering accounts of 
increased congregations in the country 
churches, among which Kensington and Strat- 
ham deserve mention for the vigorous and 
hopeful opening of new pastorates. 

W. L. A. 





Continued on page 227. 





Good common sense—the remark of the Eng- 
lish Church Times that it is more important 
to pay fair salaries to clergymen than to put 
stained windows or other ornaments into 
ehureh buildings. 
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Pointers 


The Congregational and Methodist churches 
joining with the town in the religious part of 
Topstield’s anniversary forma harmonious and 
edifying spectacle. There is a distinct advan- 
tage, too, in having the church lead in sucha 
celebration, as then its service sets the key- 
note for all that follows. 

Why does not the suggestion as to religious 
conversation advanced in our leading article 
provide the “point of contact ” between pas- 
tor and people so earnestly desired and deeply 
needed ? 

It seems fitting that work on the Lord’s 
house should be done by clean-mouthed ar- 
tisans, such as an Oakland church recently 
secured for decorators. 

The helpful evangelistic service of a young 
girl is described in The Tamworth Revival, 
page 222. 


A Set Topic for Religious 
Conversation 
BY CHARLES HELLIWELL, OLD CONCORD, PA. 


Beginning with January of this year, a 
monthly topie for religious conversation was 
announced at the Old Concord church. The 
notice was given from the pulpit on Sunday, 
and families were asked to consider the topic 
incommon conversation. The first subject was 
made general, because the plan was new, and 
a topic admitting of many answers would be 
more prolific in suggestion, while every one 
would be likely to have some thought on it. 
Besides, in a plan looking toward develop- 
ment, the more fundamental the subject the bet- 
ter. Something that would serve for a foun- 
dation on which detailed topics could be built 
was sought. The topic assigned for January 
was, What Is Religion? 

All the families and individuals were in- 
vited to bear the topic in mind and encour- 
aged to diseuss it among themselves, in the 
home at meals, in the shop at noon, in the 


- office when otherwise idle gossip might be 


indulged in, and in social gatherings, just as 
they might diseuss the Philippine question, 
the Porto Rican question, United States ex- 
pansion, the Boer war, British colonial loy- 
alty, the Chinese massacres, or any topic of 
common interest. 

To help keep the topic alive it was an- 
nouncd that the pastor would include the 
subject in conversation in his visits during 
January and that everybody might expect 
him to interrogate the people on the question 
Those so mfnded were invited to 
Write answers to the question and send them 
to the pastor for use in discussing the subject 
and in making up a summary and a closing 
sermon, 

lhe plan proved acceptable to the commu- 
nity, doubly helpful to the church, and thrice 
blessed to the preacher. People who for years 
had never squarely faced the question, What Is 
Religion? were confronted with it in many 
Put so distinctly, it interested unbe- 
lievers and was favorably received because of 
its intrinsie importance. 

The church examined the question with new 
interest. It was broader than What Is Chris- 
tianity? But believers solved it with the 
religion of Jesus. It added enthusiasm to all 
the study and worship of the month. It was 
discussed in the Sunday school and the prayer 
meeting ; the Endeavorers studied it; the Jun- 
lors took a turn at it, and memorized such 
passages as the Apostle James’s definition of 
“pure religion and undefiled,” 

‘The preacher viewed the question from many 
standpoints. It furnished a study in applied 
religion. The conversation put mind in contact 
with mind. The free exchange of thought and 
opinions made every man and woman, boy and 
girl a stimulus each to the other and all to the 


assigned, 


phases, 
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preacher. Study in preparation for pulpit 
and prayer meeting work was definitely set to 
answer the great question What Is Religion? 
On all sides the interest grew and at the end 
of the month it was greatest. Its intensity 
furnished an occasion for a sermon to an unu- 
sually large congregation on the assigned 
topic. The sermon was carefully prepared 
and delivered with enthusiasm and force, due 
to fullness of thought and sympathy of heart 
inspired by a great theme; and, what was bet- 
ter, it was received with unusual attention 
and profit because the congregation had been 
preparing their hearts to receive it. 

On the -topie assigned for February, What 
Is Conversion? similar inierest developed. 
It was treated in two sermons at the end of 
the month with results as good as those from 
the January theme. 

The topic assigned for March was, Why Do 
You Go to Church? Care was taken to keep 
the positive phases of the subject foremost ; 
otherwise this might have proved an irritating 
topic to the habitually negligent. Reasons 
little and big were drawn out in conversation 
on this topic, and the an wers would make a 
good study in Protestantism. This subject 
was summed up in sermons on April 1, and 
perhaps proved the most practical and helpful 
thus far. April being the time of spring 
meetings of various denominational bodies, 
the subject of Church Polities was assigned, 
specifically Why Are You a Congregation- 
alist? 


Last Sunday in the Churches 


Among visiting pastors in Boston pulpits 
Chicago was represented by three: Rev. A. J. 
Haynes of Plymouth Church at the Old South, 
Dr. J. W. Fifield of Warren Avenue at Shaw- 
mut and Dr. F. De Witt Talmage at Park 
Street. 

Going out into the suburbs and neighboring 
cities and towns, we find Dr. E. M. Vittum of 
Grinnell, log at Village Church, Dorchester, 
Rey. C. P. Mills of Newburyport at Newton 
Highlands, A. H. Plumb, Jr., at Saugus, Dr. 
J. L. Barton of the American Board at Essex 
and President Sperry of Olivet College at 
Gloucester. 

Mrs. Abby Snell Burnell, formerly a mis- 
sionary in India, spoke to a good-sized audi- 
ence in Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, 
last Sunday evening. 
also with pleasure and profit in a number of 
churches in Worcester County. Dressed in 
the native costume and speaking in the first 
person, she makes vivid the hard life of a 
high caste Brahman woman. So well is the 
personification done one could readily believe 
that she were indeed Manarchee herself. 
Missionary committees who wish a fresh 
presentation of an old theme will do well to 
secure a lecture from Mrs. Burnell, who can 
be addressed at Davis Avenue, Brookline. 


Successful Open Air Meetings in 
Haverhill 

Haverhill is enjoying a peculiar distinction 
this summer through the holding of weekly 
gospel services just outside the Boston «& 
Maine station every Sunday afternoon. Their 
originator is Ticket Agent Tapley, a man 
who has long been identified with all that is 
good and elevating. Months ago he laid his 
plans, and has carried them out with notable 
success. His project at the beginning met 
with the hearty approval of the Boston & 
Maine officials, of leading clergymen and 
others interested in the advancement of 
Christian work, and received financial sup- 
port from the business men of the city. 
Though a busy man in the execution of his 
duties at the station, he has found time to 
work out this idea to completion. His plans 
were so well laid that not the least flaw yet 


She has been heard. 






He has not only 
arranged the details of the meetings, but he 
has provided for the convenience of those 


has been found in them. 


who attend, For the old and the feeble chairs 
are furnished, and hymn-books for those de- 
siring to sing. The music is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. P. Hayes, one of Haverhill’s 
leading soloists, who is assisted by his wife 
at the organ and by Mr. Myron Nichols, 
cornetist. 

When Mr. Tapley’s project was in its in- 
fancy, he wrote to several of the railroad 
officials and received encouraging answers 
from all. Many of them signified their in- 
tention of attending the meetings often, and 
have done so. At one of the meetings Charles 
E. Copp, general foreman car painting de- 
partment, made the opening address, The 
local clergy have shown their appreciation of 
the work by their presence at all the 
meetings, and many of the pastors have 
made addresses, The average attendance has 
been 300, with a fine prospect of increasing 
with cooler weather. 

All the speakers so far have succeeded in 
holding the closest attention, and last Sunday 
completed the ninth in the series. Those who 
have so far participated are: Messrs. J. F. 
Lockwood, Boston; Charles E. Copp, Law- 
rence; Rev. Mark Tisdale, Kingston, N. H.; 
Hugh Mulholland, Boston; Dr. I. N. Carleton, 
Haverhill; Rev. Messrs. G. L. Todd, Merri- 
mac; L. J. Wilmarth, Amesbury; Myron Ty- 
ler, Portsmouth; F. W. Padelford and L. R. 
Danforth, Haverhill. 0. 


A New Venture for Boston’s Nor- 
wegian Church 


This earnest little band of seventy members 
has just bought for $6,000 a lot of land fora 
house of worship at 767 and 769 Shawmut Ave- 
nue. Of the two dwelling houses standing 
thereon one will be torn down to make room 
for the new church, while the other will be 
remodeled for use as a parsonage. The 
church was organized about fifteen years ago 
and in its earliest years held services in pri- 
vate houses. Later it worshiped in its own 
hired hall on Harrison Avenue, then for three 
years in Olive Chapel on West Springfield 
Street, and for the last ten years in the vestry 
of Shawmut Church, corner of Brookline and 
Tremont Streets. Most of the members are 
working people who have little of this world’s 
goods, yet they willingly make sacrifices for 
their beloved church and also maintain at 
their own expense a chapel at the North End 
for their sea-faring countrymen. They will 
not begin work on the new building till they 
have secured sufficient funds to assure the 
success of the enterprise. Rev. Morton Olsen, 
the pastor, is held in high esteem. 


Cape Cod Ministers by the Sea 


The summer meeting of their association 
was unique and delightful in place, program 
and the cordial catholicity of the attendants. 
Craigville, where, by carriage and coach and 
cycle they gathered, Aug. 7, is beautifully 
situated among pine woods and lily ponds, on 
Nantucket Sound. It is the well-known camp 
ground of the “Christian” denomination, 
whose annual eight-day meeting had just 
closed. It is a significant evidence of the 
extraordinary good feeling between that de- 
nomination and ours that at least seven of 
the regular speakers at their camp meeting 
were Congregational ministers, including Dr. 
Davis of Newton and Rev. Messrs. J. J. 
Walker of Yarmouth, C. A. Breck of Cotuit, 
B. H. Weston of Centerville and E. N. Smith 
of North Falmouth. Ze. 90 
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the invitation to all residents of the camp 
ground to sit as corresponding members. 

Interesting features of the program were: 
a sermon of marked originality by Rev. W. H. 
Forbes of South Dennis, and a thoughtful pa- 
per by Rev. E. I. Rackett of Orleans on Shall 
the Creed Be Reduced to Bare Essentials? the 
discussion of which strongly favored the 
elimination of theological statements from the 
formal creed and even the admission to our 
churches of sincere applicants unable to ac- 
cept all the doctrinal tests once considered 
necessary. Rev. E. N. Smith’s humorous 
paper on Pulpit Oddities, with reminiscent 
remarks of others, happily enlivened the oc- 
casion. 

Dr. J. W. Hayley of Lowell, who presided, 
in his scholarly paper on The Preparation 
Needed for the Congregational Ministry, im- 
proved the opportunity to give a sharp thrust 
at a certain Boston schoo] which made con- 
stant effort to send its students for ministerial 
service among the Congregational churches of 
Cape Cod. One neighboring minister, Rev. 
E. C. Wheeler of Hyannis, had a Scriptural 
excuse for non-attendance—he on that day 
married a wife and would not come! 

The independent Wesleyan church at East 
Dennis desires now to become affiliated with 
Congregationalists. 

Frequent mention was made during the sub- 
scriber’s sojourn on “‘ the Cape” of Dr. Rice’s 
effective interest in securing pastors for the 
churches there. 

A few Y. M. C. A. laymen from Boston, 
under the lead of Mr. J. A. Richards of the 
last class at Harvard, are holding meetings 
in various towns along “the Cape,” usually 
occupying Friday and Saturday evenings and 
the following Sunday, all the evangelical min- 
isters co-operating. 4 


Topstield’s Two Centuries and a 
Half | 

The religious service in connection with | 
the 250th anniversary of the incorporation of | 
this Massachusetts town was held Sunday | 
morning, Aug. 12, in the old Congregational 
meeting house. The people were in the mood 
of celebration and the threatening skies kept | 
few at home. There was a special fitness in | 
looking to the “orthodox ” church, as the old | 
folks still eall it, for the pitch of the week’s 
hymn of rejoicing, since it has led the commu- 
nity in things spiritual for nearly two centu- 
ries and a half. The Methodist church was 
closed, and all the town united in the com- 
memorative service. Two former pastors of 
the old church were present and assisted in 
conducting the worship, and letters of- congrat- 
ulation from two other servants of the Lord’s 
people in days gone by were read. A beautiful 
violin solo softened the hearts of all as the serv- 
ice began, and-the opening anthem, by a care- 
fully trained chorus drawn from both churches 
and the town, deepened the reverent spirit of 
the worshipers. The Methodist pastor in- 
voked God’s blessing, and with prepared | 
hearts the people lifted up their voices in the | 
grand old hymn, “0 God, our help in ages 
past.” 

The congregation was led in prayer by Rev. 
F. A. Poole, pastor from 1894 to 1899. The next 
hymn was written by Mrs. Ada B. Dow, and 
after the pastor, Rev. H. J. Wyckoff, had read 
the Scripture the ancient tune, Topsfield, 
composed in 1793 by Jacob Kimball, was 
sung: The sermon, by Dr. A. W. Moore of 
Lynn, from the text, “ Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain,” 
led the people deep into the consideration of 
The Influence of the Church on the New 
England Town. It was a fitting introduc- 
tion to the celebration, and set a current in 
the public mind that will hardly be deflected 
by any subsequent pomp and show of secu- 
lar demonstration. The closing hymn voiced 
the amen of the worshipers to the thought of 
the sermon, and a mellow cornet solo hushed 
the praise into silence, as all waited: for the 








benediction of God, spoken through his ven- 
erable servant, Rev. J. H. Fitts, who served 
the Congregational church for nine years two 
decades ago. J. 


Centennial at Andover, Me. 


Beautiful Andover, nestled among the 
mountains, never looked fairer than on Aug. 
4, 5, when the centennial exercises of the Con- 
gregational church were held. They began 
Saturday afternoon with a carefully prepared 
historical address by Rev. F. V. Noreross, 
which was followed by a reunion in the Town 
Hall, at which about 250 persons partook of a 
delicious collation. A cordial address of wel- 
come by the pastor, Rev. J. A. Waterworth, 
orchestral selections, readings and an original 
poem were features of the evening. Sunday 
morning Rev. J. B. Seer preached an able ser- 
mon and a centennial hymn composed by the 
pastor was sung. In the afternoon a chil- 
dren’s service was addressed by the pastor 
and the oldest church member, the latter giv- 
ing reminiscences of the past sixty-five years. 
The evening service opened with singing of 
the old tunes, Turner, Lenox, Northfield and 
Amsterdam. Short addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
Jackson, Purington, Norcross and Saer were 
greatly enjoyed, as were the letters read from 
friends unable to attend. The conspicuous 
suecess of the celebration was largely due to 
the enthusiastic leadership of the pastor. 

D. 


Dr. Brand’s Successor at Oberlin 


After a year and a half without a pastor 
and a year of search on the part of the com- 
mittee, First Church has unanimously called 
Rev. John W. Bradshaw, D. D., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and he has accepted. Dr. 
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Bradshaw is about fifty years old, of New 
England parentage. He is a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College and Yale Seminary, and wag 
pastor at Rochester, Minn., for ten years, at 
Galesburg, Ill., four years and at Ann Arbor 
from 1888 till now. He will begin work 
Sept. 1. M. 


An Iowa Letter 


OPEN AIR EDUCATION 


Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt should have put into 
his Atlantic article on the Iowans the Little 
Sioux Valley Bible Institute toward the north. 
west corner of the state. The Little Sioux are 
apart from the centers of civilization. They 
have noconsiderable towns, no strong churches, 
But they have a Bible Institute at which 1,700, 
mostly farmers and their folk, gathered the 
opening Sunday, July 29. It is an institute 
which has not degenerated into an amusement 
assembly, at which the Bible is central and 
religious work seriously studied, interdenom- 
inational, but from the first most largely of 
Congregational support. There is no charge 
whatsoever for any class or lecture; all is sup- 
ported by free gifts. Several of our pastors 
of northern Iowa were on the program this 
year. 

The little camp school at Clear Lake, oper- 
ated now for the fourth season by the State 
association’s committee, had an interesting 
session, combining high thought and goodly 
fellowship with an inexpensive outing for 
about a dozen pastors. Rev. Charles Sec- 
combe gave the main course of two weeks on 
the exegesis of Romans, Dr. W. W. Gist 
treated English Literature for the Preacher, 
and several hours were given to discussions 
by Sunday school and Endeavor workers fol- 
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No other baking powder is 
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(Continued from page 224.) 


An Iowa Letter 


lowing Rev. H. P. Douglass’s paper on Do We 
Want the Catechism? Other pastors pre- 
sented single topics of value. 

The summer assembly movement has 
reached great development in Iowa, and this 
year both Iowa College and the State Uni- 
versit y held summer sessions of six weeks. 

Dr. J. W. Cowan’s men’s Bible class of the 
Eldora chureh is upholding the Congrega- 
tional name in athleties, having beaten the 
Mason City Y. M. C. A. in two field-meets. 
Its more than thirty young business men are 
mostly not church members, but their enlist- 
ment and interest in the Eldora work is a 
gratifying result of a prosperous pastorate, 
perhaps now to be terminated. Dr. Cowan is 
unanimously called to the important work at 
Newton. 

CHANGES, PASTORAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. D. P. Breed leaves a four years’ pastor- 
ate of marked strength at Creston, to become 
state missionary for the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Heis already known to many sections of 
the state through his addresses on sociological 
topics, holds a large place in the confidence 
and counsels of his brethren, and now brings a 
more than ordinary wealth of experience and 
ability to this wider work. 

A happy pastorate of seventeen years closed 
with the removal of Rev. O. W. Rogers from 
Mt. Pleasant. He has renewed his youth, 
taking a pioneer work in Oklahoma, with his 
recently graduated son on an adjoining field. 
It would seem unnatural to have the name of 
Marshall absent from the roll of Iowa pastors, 
and it will not be, for as the beloved pastor of 
McGregor retires to his home in Cresco, his 
son, just from Yale, takes up the work at 
Dickens, 

lowa College rejoices that Prof. J. H. T. 
Main declines the chair of Greek in the State 
University and stays by the college. He will 
be acting-president till the election of Presi- 
dent Gates’s suecessor. Prof. James Simmons 
of the chair of philosophy takes an eyforced 
vacation next year on account of failing 
health. Nothing is yet announced as to the 
presidency or the chair of applied Christianity. 

Rev. W. W. Gist has written so many Iowa 
letters for The Congregationalist that its 
readers will follow him with interest. For 
the last year he has been connected with the 
Presbyterian college at Cedar Rapids and now 
accepts a flattering and unsolicited call to the 
associate professorship of English literature 
in the State Normal School at Cedar Falls, 
This largest of Iowa educational institutions, 
under the strong leadership of a loyal Congre- 
gationalist, President Seerley, has also the 
largest college Y. W. C. A. in the world, and 
is a standing evidence that a state school need 
not be irreligious. ; H. P. D. 


A Summer Club Meeting 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held 
its summer meeting at Point Defiance Park on 
the afternoon of July 18. The attendance was 
the largest for many years, about eighty com- 
ing from Seattle and nearly 100 from Tacoma. 
The address was by Dr. Wallace Nutting on 
The Religious Signifieance of Physical Prog- 


ress, 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

ANDERSON, DAVID R., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
(renesee Ave. Ch., Saginaw, Mich. 

BARKER, FRANKLIN W., New Haven, Ct., to Jack- 
son and Brooks, Me. 

Bishop, Epwin W., Stafford Springs, Ct., accepts 
call to South Ch., Concord, N. H. 

BRADSHAW, JOHN W., Ann Arbor, Mich., to First 
Ch., Oberlin, O. Accepts. 

BREED, DwiGuT P., First Ch., Creston, Io., ac- 
cepts call to be co-laborer with Dr. T. O. Douglass, 
state H. M. superintendent. 

BRETT, GEO. S., De Soto, Mo., accepts call to 
Brandon, Manitoba. 
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BRINK, LEE A., to remain another year at Iron 
River, Wis. 

COWAN, JOHN W., Eldora, Io., to Newton. 

CRAWFORD, WM., Sparta, Wis., accepts call to 
Mazomanie. 

Day, WM. H., First Ch., Aurora, Ill, to the associ- 
ate pastorate of First Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., with 
his father, Dr. Warren F. Day. 

Gist, WM. W., professor in Coe Coll., Cedar Rapids, 
Io., to associate professorship of English litera- 
ture in State Normal School, Cedar Falls. 

MCCLELLAND, THOS., Pres. Pacific Univ., Forest 
Grove, Ore., accepts call to presidency of Knox 
Coll., Galesburg, Ill. 

MACPHERSON, R. H., S. Woodbury, Vt., to S. Wood- 
bury and E. Calais. 

PEASE, Wo., Antigo, Wis., to Anita, Io. Accepts. 

Rowe, JAs., Chester Center, Io., accepts eall to 
Cashton and Leon, Wis. 

SCHWIMLEY, WM. A., Ashkum, IIl., accepts call to 
Kangley. 

SINKS, PERRY W., Plymouth Ch., Youngstown, O., 
to the superintendency in Anti-saloon League for 
a district in New York, with headquarters at El- 
mira. 

SKENTELBURY, WM. H., Lake Odessa, Mich., de- 
clines call to Dundee, his former charge. 

SPRAGUE, FRED P., Central Lake, Mich., to per- 
manent pastorate, with increase of salary. 

STEVENS, JOHN L., Iberia, Mo., to Thawville, II. 
Accepts. 

THOMPSON, ALEX., Thawville, Ill., to Clifton and 
Ashkum. 

VIRGIN, SAM’L H., pastor emeritus Pilgrim Ch., 
New York city, to be acting pastor for a year at 
Plymouth Ch., Worcester, Mass., where he has 
been supplying since February. Accepts. 

WHITNEY, JOEL F., Eldred, N. Y., to Tallman. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CoLuins, A. G., o. Ree Heights,S8.D. Sermon, Rev. 
Chas. A. Brand; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. F. 
Huntley, P. B. Fish, C. M. Daley. 

EVANS, THOoOs., Oberlin Sem., o. Brewster, Neb., 
Aug. 1. Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Preston, H. C. 
Cleveland, Supt. Harmon Bross, Rev. Mrs. C. W. 
Preston. 

HypDkE, EpwARD E., M.D., 0. Central Ch., Gales- 
burg, Il., June 15. Sermon, Dr. C. A. Vincent; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. J. Warner, J. G. 
Wade, F. G. Brainerd, H. L. Strain, F. G. Smith. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hyde are under appointment of the 
A. B.C. F. M. to the Caroline Islands. 

LOMBARD, FRANK A., o. First Ch., Sutton, Mass., 
Aug. 9. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning ; other parts, 
Rev. H. E. Lombard, Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Drs. 
J. L. Barton and J. E. Tuttle, Rev. G. A. Putnam. 


Resignations 

BAGNALL, FRED’, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., after a 
six years’ pastorate. 

BRETT, GEO. S., De Soto, Mo. 

BUSHEE, Wo. A., Northwood Center, N. H. 

EATON, JAS. F., Rochester, Wis., to give his whole 
time to the academy. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Elmwood, IIl., after a pastorate 
of nearly four years. 
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MINNIS, THOs. W., Grand Meadow, Minn., to take 
effect Nov. 1. 

Moor, DAvip Y., Williston, N. D., to return to 
Connecticut. 

RAYON, THos. F., Bellaire, Mich., to take effect 
Nov. 1. : 

WALKER, Wo. 8., Dorset, Vt., to take effect Aug. 
31. 


Churches Organized 
CENTRAL CH., GREEN Bay, WIs., 24 July. 
Wm. Forkell is pastor. 
ANAMOOSA, N. D., near German Ch. Kev. Peter 
Lich of Fessenden is pastor. 


Summer Supplies 
BARNARD, ELIHu C., Whitewater, Wis., at Stough- 
ton. 
MILLER, W™. 8S. A., Hookset, N. H., at Harvey, 
N. D., for three months. 





Rev. 


Personals 

Bonp, W. J. C., Boscobel, Wis., takes his vacation 
abroad. 

DAVIES, WM., has passed his tenth anniversary as 
pastor of Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. The mem- 
bership has increased from 11 to 230 and the pas- 
tor has been active and efficient in missionary, 
evangelistic and civie lines, as well as in purely de- 
nominational enterprises. 

FLAGG, RuFvs C., president of Ripon Coll., is ill of 
typhoid fever at Foxboro, Mass. 

FOLGER, Epwin J., Concord, N. H., Supt. of N. H. 
Bible Society, is spending a few months in the 
north of Europe. His place in the Bible rooms is 
filled by Mr. Allen Folger of Concord. 

FRARY, LUCIEN H., and wife, Pomona, Cal., are to 
spend two months in New York and New Eng- 
land after Aug. 11. He began the thirteenth year 
of his pastorate a few months ago, the longest one 
in southern California. That of Rev. Henry T. 
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| What are Humors ? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues. They are 
commonly due to defective digestion, but 
sometimes inherited. 

How do mag manifest themselves ? , 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and _ boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general de- 
bility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all 
humors. 


A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ’”’ 
By L. H. THAYER 


Words and Music (the familiar tune of Aurelia). 
Printed on Single Sheet, size of page of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Domini. 

100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CARVED TIMBER. 


You can blunder all you want in the selection of 
upholstered furniture, and the cushioned back and seat 


will cover up the bad lines of the designer. 


But when you come to the solid cabinetwork of our 
ancestors, you must get the best design or nothing. For 
the whole question of comfort here is the question of 
exact anatomical accuracy. Seat, back and sides must 


follow the true lines of the body in repose. 
calculation in quarter inches. 


You will want a few pieces of this solid furniture, , 
for it is now very fashionable, and we supply it for every 
Don’t buy it of any but 


room in the modern house. 


It is a nice 





a strictly furniture house, unless you are prepared to use exceptional caution. 
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(Continued from page 225.) 


Record of the Week 


Staats of Pasadena is almost as long. The pulpit 
at Pomona will be supplied by ex-Pres. Brooks of 
Tabor College, Io. 

HATCH, Gro. B., Berkeley, Cal., has returned after 
an absence of four months, part of which was 
spent in Europe. 

Hypk, Epwarp E. and wife, missionaries to the 
Caroline Islands, are visiting in Beresford, S. D. 
They were given a reception at the parsonage and 
u missionary rally in the chureh of Centerville. 
Miss Corinna Shattuck, the heroine of Oorfa, 
Turkey, was present at the latter. 

KIMBALL, Epwp., Waterloo, lo.—A few churches 
and some personal friends emphasized Mr. Kim- 
ball’s 77th birthday by a gift of $300, in token of 
his twenty years’ service in aiding to remove from 
several hundred churches debts aggregating mil- 
lions of dollars. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., Bradford, Mass., a director 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
is visiting the State of Washington. During his 
absence his pulpit will be supplied by Dr. I. N. 
Carleton. 

LATHROP, WM. G., North Haven, Ct., 
ing his vacation in Washington State, 
Sylvan, Snohomish and Tacoma. 

LAWSON, FRANCIS, Oakland, Cal., has gone to Me- 
Cook, Neb., to make his home with relatives. 

MoRRIS, MAURICE B., who has recently closed his 
pastorate at Dayton, Wnh., received many valu- 
able presents at the reception tendered him on 
his departure for Minneapolis, where he will live 
for the present. 

RAND, FRANK E., missionary for Oxford Co., Me., 
recently met with a painful accident, dislocating 
his hip. 

Rousk, FRED T 
tion abroad. 

SWARTZ, JOEL K., who has for seyeral years re- 
sided at Devon, Pa., where there was no church 
organization, has been instrumental in building 
up a union undenominational church, with a mem- 
bership of 28. The work is self-supporting, a 
prosperous Sunday school and C. E. Society are 
connected with the church and three of the mem- 
bers provide a parsonage. 

UPDY KE, STRPHEN G., Minneapolis, Minn., is can- 
vassing the community in Sunnyside, Wh., 
the purpose of reorganizing the church. 

Warr, Wm. J., Richmond, Vt., 
day afternoon at Jonesville. 
opens auspiciously 


While spend- 
preached in 


. Appleton, Wis., spends his vaca- 


The new 


Church Happenings 


CUMMINGS, N. D., suffered greatly from adestructive 
hail storm and tornado, July 87, whieh completely 
destroyed the little left after the severe drought. 
Rey. J. Craig Watt is pastor. 

East Sv’. Louts, ILL.—Goodrich Ch. has organized 
a Sunshine Club of children receiving special Bible 
instruction. The pastor, Rev. N. P. MeQuarrie, 
has begun to preach in a village seven miles 
distant which previously had no religious services. 
The home church has received 85 members within 
a year. 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE, N.H.—The edifice is under- 
going extensive repairs, including the building of 
an addition. A new organ is also to be put in. 

HILLsBoro, N, D. has repaired and improved its 
church building, making it one of the most at- 
tractive in the state. New families have affiliated 


with 


preaches every Sun- | 
work 


themselves with the church, greatly strengthening | 


it. 


NEPONSET, MAss., rejoices in interior renovations 


Whose completion marks the first anniversary of | 


the pastorate of Rey. E. L. Noble. During the 
year twenty-three members have been admitted. 
The pastor’s class is of special service to the voung 
people, who show their appreciation by the gift of 
a reading desk for the pulpit platform. Individual 
cups are to be introduced. 

RINDGE, N. H.—On a recent Sunday a boy choir 
from Fitehburg, Mass., spending their summer 
vacation at lake Monomonock, sang in the chureh 
at the morning service, to the great enjoyment of 
the congregation. 

Troy, Vr.—Rey. J. H. Cone made an innovation 
ona recent Sunday evening by holding an open 
air service on the common. A special feature 
Was gospel singing with the cornet band accom- 
paniment. 

WAVERLY, ILL.—The 
the church debt of $875 and have paid 812 
since Mech. 1. By dinners at the political rallies 
anticipated during coming campaign, and similar 
entertainments, they hope to pay it entirely off 
before close of year. They have also repaired 
and renovated the parsonage preparatory to the 
coming of the new pastor, Rev. W.S. Bugbey. 





Ladies Aid Society assumed | 
5 of it | 


| 


West 
has recently given its audience-room a new stee 
ceiling, retinted its walls and made other im- 
provements costing about 8600. This sum was 
subscribed within a few weeks in small amounts 
representing nearly every family in the parish. 
The ladies’ societies gave a piano to the Sunday 
school, one class raised money for a stained glass 
window and another put the organ in repair. 


July Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 


1899 1900 
Donations, 844,562.87 $48,788.26 
Donations for the debt, 100.00 50.00 


13,951. 18 


858,614. 05 


11 mos. 1899 = 11 mos. 1900 
$431,405.87 #477,.326.09 
1,351.68 * 868.80 
92,183.21 111,740.71 


Legacies, 13,943.50 











Donations, 
Donations for the debt, 
Legacies, 
$525,030.76 8589,935.60 
Increase in donations for 11 months, 
increase in legacies, het 
$64,904.84, 


$19,557.50; increase, 





For Debilitated Men. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

“Tt ranks among the best of herve tonies for de- 
bilitated men.” Renews the vitality. 


‘., Says: 


$45,830.22 ; | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


NEWBURY, MASS.—Second, founded in 1731, | 
1 


#62,781.76 | 


wy OU would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum. 
bler. A tumbler _ breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








On Jellies 


pameren and pickles,spread 
a thin coating of refined 


WA 


win keep them absolutely moisture and 
d proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a yi other ways about the a? 
directions in eac | pound poe 
everywhere. 
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CHURCH BELLS .cc'rezts 


quality on earth. Get o 
McSHAWE! BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELLS 


Steel Seat Ane Church and School Be! 
Catalogue. The C. 8. E BELL Cou. Hillsboro, ( 0. 


Chureh Bells, Chimes and — of Bem 
= ve ity Addre 
Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati. 





Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs,Com- 
munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 

G. W. Prrxtxs, Mer., Grand 
Rapids Sebool Furniture Works. 
Easern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western Office, 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 











WHEELER °°. 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 

Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for Church use especially. 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 

FREE. Please state wants. W “o Tyga 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 

No. 100 Purchase Street, = 
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ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTOR ST 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


| is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


| nual membership, 





*’ 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
$1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. W hite, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent ‘to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, ppgenter, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Ho ok Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Building, New York; George A. Hooil, 
Congregational House, Boston, iriera Sec retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Sc holarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven C ongrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices. 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, fi : 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George Bo Ley D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W.A. Duncan, . D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Hngiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. « 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
—— Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
‘. B.P. almer, 609 Congregational House. 

"Narionat COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

Aids aged and disabled ministers ad missionaries and 
their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 

Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Dano il of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Krom mpgiies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and iandsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M. Bible study, 
3 P.M. en services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening exce Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Isa Se regational society and appeals | to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational House, Boston. Send ¢ lothing, « com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chap- 
lain, 28; Hanover Street. Bequests should read: °I 

ive and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 

Society the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601, Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life mansperehty #20.00. Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas.. * The Warren,” Roxbury. 


; 





BOSTON. 


16 August 1900 
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by Americans 


General Secretary Baer was the first to re- 
turn among the official Christian Endeavorers 
who attended the world’s convention at Lon- 
don. He is warm in his praise of the gather- 
ing from the international point of view, the 
manifest enthusiasm and the hospitality with 
which Americans were greeted. It was un- 
questionably a world gathering. Germany 
alone sent thirty delegates in the great rep- 
resentation from Europe. Every province in 
Canada and all the eolonies of Australia had 
part in the roll-call. There was fraternization 
on the part of Spain and the United States, as 
well as realistic demonstration in behalf of an 
Anglo-American alliance. The rally of the 
delegates from America surpassed anything 
of its kind. President MeKinley and Ambas- 
sador Choate sent warm congratulations. 

At first the multitude made itself felt upon 
London’s breadbasket, but the scarcity of 
fool was for a day only. There was some 
warrant for reported high figures of attend- 
ance, as the official turnstile registered an 
average of 40,000 daily. 

According to Secretary Baer, the gathering 
was the greatest one ever known to Britishers. 
Whatever differences exist in their conduct of 
an immense convention, such as requiring 
payment for badges and programs and ad- 
mission by ticket, ete., were merely their ways 
of doing, to which Americans early became 
accustomed. The lacking of the particular 
feature which distinguished Detroit, the quiet 
hour, was due to the seattered places of meet- 
ing. The delegates tasted hospitality in lavish 
forms. Mr. W. T. Stead conveyed 150 officials 
and speakers to Windsor, where they were 
banqueted and afterward returned in barges 
upon the Henley river. 

The American speakers were accorded a 
remarkable reception. This was_ particu- 
iarly true of President Clark and Dr. Shel- 
don. Dr. Clark’s trans-Siberian trip, with 
its many difficulties and personal inconven- 
iences, made him in great demand in London 
as one of the last travelers hailing from Pe- 
king. His report of affairs there was heard 
with much interest, and Ambassador Choate 
had a long interview with him regarding the 
Chinese situation. 

The meeting of Americans on Sunday, the 
22d, in Dr. E. G. Thurber’s church in Paris 
was of exceptional interest. Dr. Clark pre- 
sided, and among the speakers were Dr. Bab- 
cock, Senator Depew, Hon. W. E. Dodge, 
Mr. Baer and Professor Wells. Twenty- 
three states responded to the roll. The same 
day a similar gathering was held in Mr. 
Meyer’s church, London, after a tea served 
by his workers. 

Treasurer Shaw and a considerable com- 
pany of C. E.’s reached Boston last week. 
Mr. Shaw reports that Londoners were es- 
pecially impressed with the self-control and 
hon-precociousness of young America when 
abroad. Mr. Shaw’s party did not arrive | 
in time for the world’s meeting, but its con- 
vention was 3,000 miles long en voyage. Rev. 
Messrs. Anderson, Hatch and Brewer were 
among Congregationalists aboard. 

President Clark comes home early in Sep- 
tember, after a number of continental conven- 
tions. Dr. Sheldon has already returned and 
will recreate in New York State and Maine 
preparatory to a three months’ round of large | 
C. E. gatherings, for which he is booked by 
Secretary Baer. His first engagement is at | 
the Maine State Convention, Eastport, Sept. | 


4+), | 
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| 

The Church Prayer Meeting | 
Topic, Aug. 19-25. Lessons from the History | 
of Peter. Matt. 4: 17-20; 16: 13-23; 26: 33- 


3, 69-75; John 21: 15-17; Aets 4: 13; Gal. 2: 7. 
As to his character, peculiar temptations, special 
Virtues, serviees to Christianity. 
For prayer meeting editorial see page 205.) 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The London Convention as Seen This Paper and New Hampshire 


The Broadside View Point 
The Broadside, as it is judged by those who read it, 
will be the theme of this corner for some weeks. 
Leaders in Congregational life, where The Congre- 
gationalist ministers regularly through 
proved news service, will view 
Prominent men who were formerly residents will at 


the same time point out its value to the scattered | 


sons and daughters of the state. In keeping with 
the place occupied by New Hampshire in this issue, 
the series begins with the Granite State. 


** Since the passing of the New Hampshire Record 
this state has been acceptably served as regards 
local features by The Congregationalist. Its Broad- 
sides have also supplied attractive articles dealing 
with our common life which can but prove valuable 
to all readers within the state. Couple with these 


the close touch which the paper brings along lines | 


of national Congregationalism and it is difficult to 

see how any wlde-awake Congregationalist can, be 

content to go without The Congregationalist.’’ 
George E. Hall, D. D., Dover. 


‘* While a resident of New Hampshire I read with 


much interest the ‘ broadside’ frequently accorded | 


the Granite State in your pages. Having now 
taken up my residence in another state, | shall prize 
especially the news of church life and work in the 
home from which I have gone.’’ 

H. P. Dewey, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is evident from one statement that a national | 


journal may become a satisfactory substitute for a 
state paper and serve the best local interests. Not 
infrequently these are best ministered to by relating 
them to the broader activities and progress of the 
nation. 


Dr. Dewey’s word warrants an emphasis upon 

The concerns | 
of Congregationalism in New Hampshire are mat- | 
Be- | 
eause of this The Conyregationalist seeks to pre- | 
sent all events of wide influence happening within | 


the inter-related life of our churches. 


ters of common interest through the country. 


the body. 
So much for our own. 


is never overlooked. 
tian World and reports its doings. 

New Hampshire Christians and Christians every- 
where can read this paper with profit. 
to Jan. 1, 1901, for twenty-five cents only to new 
hames. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


No human law overbears that supreme ap- 
peal, which carries the matter from the tribu- 
nal of man into the presence of God; nor can 
human law be pleaded at this bar as the ex- 
cuse for a violation of conscience.—Cuptain 
Mahan. 





its im- | 
it from within. | 


But the larger movement | 
of the kingdom through every branch of the Chureh | 
This paper recognizes a Chris- | 
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_ @nd the 
Law Protects 
|i the 


Package 


When you buy crackers, biscuit 
or wafers, insist upon having the 
A kind that come in the “In-er-seal 
Patent Package.” Its contents are 
always crispand fresh. Itis proof 
against moisture, odor, dust and 
germs. 





Soda Biscuit, Oatmeal Bis- 
cuit, Milk Biscuit, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Butter 
Crackers, Ginger Snaps, Gra- 
ham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers. 





All these can now be obtained in 
the “‘In-er-seal Patent Package.” 


It belongs to 

us, and the gen- 

uine contains 

only our pro- 
ducts. 
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STERLING SILVER 
FORKS ard SPOONS 


FOSGER 2 CO: 


382 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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PoT-GROwN STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS —— 
Sample and Nick Ohmer, 
the ¢wo best varieties, set now, 
will produce a full crop next 
June. Price: 50 cts. per doz., | 
$2.50 per 100, $20.00 per 1000. | 

Send for Catalogue. : 
C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. : 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make 360 per | 


month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 


unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


WEDDING | 


Invitations and | 
Announcements. | 
Latest Styles. Correct Forms. 


WARD'S “” FRANKLIN ST. 
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X 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 
er ten wood fence. Special prices to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 

KOKOMO, IND. ¥. 8. & 














431 HORTH ST. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONG REGATIONALIST. 





Fast 


| Express 


Trains. 





The service of fast express trains 
afforded by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. between the 
cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, oper- 


ated in connection with the 


New 


York Central and Boston & Albany 
roads east of Buffalo, is not equaled 


on the American continent either in 


frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 


ment. 


Send for “ Book of Trains” to 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CONDENSED MILK 


PB"BABIES ASSES 


§ Borden's Condensed Milk @o.,New York. 
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A collection 
of meditations and 
rayers upon various 
fiolow and for special 
occasions suitable for 
individual use and 
for family worship 





BOSTON 








W L Greene & Company 
14 Beacon Street 














210 pages. Semi-fiexible covers. Gilt top. 
$1.00 postpaid. 





Published by 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





THE 


BOSTON BOOK 


HISTORIC ANDOVER (Zustrations) 
HISTORIC CAMBRIDGE (Jilustrations) 

OLD HISTORIC BOSTON (2itustrations) 
CONCORD AND LEXINGTON (1itustrations) 
SALEM AND THE PURITANS (tustrations) ) 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS (itustrations) } 
LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL BOSTON | 


y 
(Illustrations)  . 


_ BOSTON CHURCHES and RELIGIOUS WORK 1 


| Over 100 Mlustrations. 





236 Pages 


20 Cts., | Postpaid 


“The Boston Book is here today and I am so pleased 
with its contents and ‘illustrations.’ I want to send two 
copies to Sid 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





: | 
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